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CONVERSAZIONI. 

The Council have arranged for three conver- 
sazioni at the South Kensington Musenm during 
the time of the International Exhibition ; the 
dates fixed are Wednesday, the 7th May, the 9th 
July, and the 8th October. 

Cards for the 7 th of May have been issued to 
members of the Society, with the privilege of 
introducing a lady. Invitations will also be sent 
to Her Majesty's Commissioners, the Guarantors, 
the Foreign Commissioners, Jurors, the principal 
exhibitors, and others connected with the Inter- 
national Exhibition. 



INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1862. 
SEASON TICKETS. 
Members of the Society and others are in- 
formed that Season Tickets may be obtained at 
the Society's house, on application to Mr. S. T. 
Davenport, the financial oflBcer. Price three 
guineas and five guineas, the latter also admitting 
to the Horticultural Gardens and feles during 
the season. 



GUARANTEE. 
The Council beg to announce that the Guar- 
antee Deed is now lying at the Society's House 
for signature, and they will be much obliged if 
thoee gentlemen who have given in their names 
as Guarantors, as well as others interested in 
the Exhibition, will make it convenient to call 
there and attach their signatures to the Docu- 
ment. Signatures for sums amounting in the 
aggregate to £460,200, have been attached to 
the Deed. 



WEEKLY PROGRESS OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

The preparations and arrangements for the 
Opening Day of the Exhibition are now occupy- 
ing so much attention that the description of the 
building promised to be continued in the last 
number is this week postponed in order to give 
some account of the proposed plan of the cere- 
mony on the 1st of May. It is to be presumed 
that the readers of the Journal, as well as the 
public generally, are looking forward with some 
eagerness to the arrangements which will be 
made for the convenience and comfort of visitors 
on that day. 

The Programme for the Opening Ceremonial 
shows that the Commissioners have spared no 
pains to render it as effective as possible. To 



make it worthy of such an occasion, without the 
presence of the Queen, the difiiculties have been 
many and great. The absence of a great central 
hall has been greatly felt in settling the local ar- 
rangements for the opening. 

Spacious as are the domes and the nave, it 
was not found practicable to concentrate the whole 
of the ceremonial in one spot without stopping 
the arrangement of the exhibitors' objects. It 
became necsssary, therefore, to spread the cere- 
mony over the building, so that all the spectators 
should be equal participators in it as far as 
may be. 

A throne, with a vacant Chair of State, will be 
erected by Mr. Grace in the centre and on th& 
south side of the nave, and here the Opening of 
the Exhibition will be proclaimed. 

The procession will start from the south centre 
court. It will be composed of representatives of 
all the Institutions of the country, as well as of 
Art, Science, and Industry, each person being in 
official dress or uniform, so that no complaint can 
be made of the sombi'e black coats commented- 
upon at the opening of the Horticultural Gardens-.- 
The procession will first proceed to the westerntx 
dome, where it will stop f«r a few minutes, and . 
where the address will be delivered by Earl 
Granville, to which the Duke of Cambridge will 
make answer. The western dome will be by far 
the best spot for witnessing the spectacle, of the 
ceremonial. There is no doubt that the great 
choruses, with their 1,500 voices, will be ef-- 
fectively heard here. Those, however, wijo do 
not wish to run the risk of losing the music, and.^ 
regard it as a principal attraction, should secure - 
places fur hearing in the eastern transepts. It . 
may be apprehended that the effect of the music^ 
immediately under the eastern dome, where Mr.. 
Costa conducts his orchestra, will be somewhat 
loud and overpowering. Very wisely Mr. Costa 
will have no solo singing on this occasion. A 
velarium is to be stretched across the drum of the 
dome at the gallery. 

The procession will remain at the eastern dome 
during the performance of the special music, 
which will consist of an occasional overture by 
Meyerbeer, a chorale by Sterndale Bennett, com- 
posed to the Poet Laureate's words, and a tri- 
umphant march by Auber. 

At the conclusion of the music, the procession 
will proceed to the throne in the nave. The 
Bishop of London will offer up a prayer (the 
Archbishop of Canterbury being one of the Com- 
missioners for the opening), and the Hallelujah 
Chorus will be sung, and lastly the National 
Anthem. The opening will be proclaimed by 
the Duke of Cambridge. The military bauds 
will be conducted by Mr. Godfrey. 



The following is the order of the ceremonial, so 
far as the arrangements have been settled : — 
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. All persons provided with reserved scats will enter 
under the western dome. The holders of five-guinea 
season-tickets, and Fellows of the Eoj'al Horticultural 
Society (if seasou ticket holders) will be admitted by the 
north entrance of the Horticultural Gardens in the Ken- 
sington-road. Other season-ticket holders at the doors in 
the towers. All must enter between the hours of twelve 
and half-past one, and take their places (subject to Police 
regulations). The doors will be closed at half-past one. 

Her Majesty's Ministers, the Commissioners for the 
Exhibition, the Foreign Acting Commissioners, and others 
taking part in the Procession, will assemble in the south 
central court before half-past one, and await the arrival of 
the Queen's Commissioners for opening the Exhibition. 

On the airival of the Queen's Commissioners, which 
will be announced by a flourish of trumpets, a procession 
will be formed in the following order : — 

The Okdbb op the Pkocession within the Buildino. 

[All persons in the procession will be in Official, Aca- 
demical, or Court Dress, or Uniform.] 

1. 

Trumpeters of the Life Guards in State Uniforms. 

2. 

Superintendents of Building Works. 

S. 

Contractors and Architect. 

4. 

Buperiutendents of Exhibition Arrangetnents. 

5. 

Poet Laureate. 

6. 

The Lord Provost of Glasgow, the Lord Mayor of York, 

the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, and the 

Lord Mayor of Dublin. 

7. . 
Mace and Swordbearer* of the City of London, preceding 
the Lord Mayor of London, and Sheriffs of 
London and Middlesex. 

8. 

Council of the Horticultuial Society, and Secretary. 

9. 

Council of the Society of Arts, and Seeretaiy. 

10. 

Deputation of ten Guarantors of the Exhibition. 

11. 

Members of the Building Committee, and Secretary. 

12. 

Secretary of Finance Committee, and Financial Officer. 

13. 

Special Commissioner for Juries, and Secretary. 

14. 
Chairmen of Juries. 

15. 
President of the Council of Chairmen of Juries. 

16. 
Colonial Acting Commissioners, ice. 



Australia, West. 


Ceylon. 


Australia, South. 


Dominica. 


Bahamas. 


Grenada. 


Barbadoes. 


Hong Kong. 


Bermuda. 


Jamaica. 


British Columbia. 


Liberia. 


British Guiana. 


Malta. 


Oanada. 


Mauritius. 


Cape Colony. 


Natal. 



New Bninswick. 

Newfoundland. 

New South Wales. 

New Zealand. 

Nova Scotia. 

Prince Edward's Island, 

Queensland. 



St. Helena. 

St. Vincent. 

Tasmania. 

Trinidad. 

Vancouver's Island. 

Victoria. 



Ionian Islands. 



17. 



Foreign Acting 
America, Central. 
America, Smith. 
Austria. 
Baden. 
Bavaria. 
Belgium. 
Denmark. 
France. 

Grand Duchy of Hesse. 
Greece. 
Hanover. 
Hanse Towns. 
Italy. 



Commissioners, 

Netherlands. 

Portugal. 

Prussia. 

Rome. 

Bussia. 

Saxony. 

Spain. 

Sweden and Norway. 

Switzerland, 

Turkey. 

United States. 

Wurtemburg. 



18. 
Presidents of Foreign Commissions. 

19. 

Her Majesty's Commissioners for 1851, and Secuetary. 

20. 

Her Majesty's Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1862, 

and Secretary. 

21. 

The Bishop of Loudon, accompanied by the Archdeacon 

of Middlesex and the Incumbent of the Parish. 

22. 

Her Majesty's Ministers. 

(Not being either Commissioners for the Exhibition of 

1862, or Special Commissioners for the opening) : — 

President of the Poor Law Board. 

Chancellor of Duchy of Lancaster. 

Postmaster-General. 

President of the Board of Trade. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Firet Lord of the Admiralty. 

Secretary of State for India. 

Secretary of State for War. 

Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

Seeretaiy of State for the Home Department. 

Lord Privy Seal. 

23. 

Her Majesty's Special Commissioners for the Opening. 

24. 
Royal Pei'sonages attending the opening. 

25. 
Gentlemen in attendance on Royal Personages. 

26. 

Detachments from the Marines, Grenadier Guards, 

Engineers, Artillery, Horee and Life Guards (dismounted), 

and Seamen. 

The procession will proceed to the western dome, where 
there will be a chair of state, and, after the National An- 
them has been sung, an address will be delivered by the 
Earl Granville, K.G., and an answer returned by his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. 

The procession will then move down the nave to the 
eastern dome, where the following musical performances 
will take place : — 

The orchestra, consisting of 2,000 voices and 4C0 instru- 
mentalists, will be presided over by Mr. Costa. The per- 
formances of music, specially composed for this occasion, 
will consist of as occasional overture by H. Meyerbew ; a 
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chorale by Mr. Stemdale Bennett (to words by the Poet 
Laureate), and a inarch by M. Auber. 

At the conclusion of the special music, the procession 
will proceed to the throne in the centre of the nave. A 
prayer will be offered by the Bishop of London, and the 
Hallelujah Chorus, and the National Anthem will be 
sung. His Royal Highness the Dulte of Cambridge will 
declare " The Exhibition Open." 

The declaration having been made, it will be announced 
to the public by a flonrieii of trumpets, and by the firing 
of a salute on the north side of the Serpentine. 

The procession will proceed to the Picture Galleries, 
and the barriers will be removed. 

The Military Bands will be those of tlie Grenadier 
Guards, the Coldstream Guards, and the Scots Fusiliers, 
conducted by Mr. (Jodfroy. 



The following are the words (by the Poet 
Laureate) to be sung to Professor Stemdale 
Bennett's music : — 

tJplift a thousand voices full and sweet. 
In this wide hall witli earth's inventions stored. 
And praise th' invisible universal Lord, 

Who lets onee more in peace the nations meet, 
Where Science, Art, and Labour have outpour'd 

Their myriad horns of plenty at our feet. 

O, silent father of our Kings to be, 

Moum'd in this golden hour of jubilee. 

For tliis, for all, we weep our thanlss to thee ! 

The world-compelling plan was thine, 

And, lo ! the long laborious miles 

Of Palace ; lo ! the giant aisles, 

Rich in model and design ; 

Harvest-tool and husbandry. 

Loom and wheel and engin'iy. 

Secrets of the sullen mine. 

Steel and gold, and corn and wine. 

Fabric rough, or Faiiy fine. 

Sunny tokens of the Line, 

Polar maiTels, and a feast 

Of wonder, out of West and East, 

And shapes and hues of Part divine ! 

All of beauty, all of use, 

That one fair planet can produce. 

Brought from under every star, 
Blown from over every main, 
And mixt, as life is mixt with pain. 

The works of peace with works of war. 

O ye, the wise who think, the wise who reign. 
From growing commei-ce loose her latest chain, 
And let the fair white-winged peacemaker fly 
To happy havens under all the sky. 
And mix the seasons and the golden hours. 
Till each man find his own in all men's good. 
And all men work in noble brotherhood, 
Breaking their mailed fleets and armed towers. 
And ruling by obeying nature's powers. 
And gathering all the fruits of peace and crown'd with 
all her flowera. 



THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL TO THE 
PRINCE CONSORT. 
The committee of noblemen and gentlemen 
recently nominated by the Que^n to advise her 
Majesty in the choice and mode of execution of 
a design for a National Memorial to the Prince 
Consort have just presented a report upon the 
subject, a copy of which is subjoined, as is 
also the reply of her Majesty, through General 
Grey, addx«a»ed to Sir Cfaarlas Eastlake, tbe' 



President of the Royal Academy. It will be 
recollected that the committee was composed ttf 
the Earl of Derby, the Earl of Clarendon, Mr. 
Cubitt (the Lord Mayor), and Sir Charles East- 
lake. The following is the report :— 

To THE QoKEJi's Most Excellkst Majesty. 

We, the members of the committee appointed by your 
Majesty to consider the best means of giving effect to your 
Majesty's wislies in respect to a memorial to his Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort, humbly beg leave to report 
to your Majesty the result of our preliminary proceedings 
with reference to the matters coHimitted to us. 

From a letter dated the 19'tli of Febmary last, addressed 
by Lieutenant-General the Hon. Charles Giey to th& 
Right Hon. William Cubitt, the Lord Mayor, we learned 
that your Majesty had come to the corwlusion that nothing 
would be more appropriate, provided it were on a scale of 
sufficient grandeur, than an obelisk, to be erected in Hyde- 
park, on the site of tlie Great Exhibition of 1851, or on 
some spot immediately contiguous to it ; and that there- 
would also be this advantage in a monument of this nature 
— tiiat several of tlie first artists of the day might take 
part in its execution, for there would bo room at the base 
of the obelisk for various groups of statuary, each of which 
might be entrusted to a different artist. 

In accordance with the views thus expressed, we oonsi* 
dered the condition of magnitude in the obelisk to be 
indispensable. 

We could not but be apprehensive that considerable diSl* 
oulties would have to be encountered in the ulterior 
an-angement of sculpture round tiie base, whether near or 
at some distance — bearing in mind the importance ct 
giving tlie necessary prominence, id position and effect, t» 
the statue of his Royal Highness the Prince Consort. We 
resolved, however, without entering on the consideration 
of this point, to confine our attention, exclusively at first, 
to the question of the possibility of finding in the United 
Kingdom a monolith of sufficient dimensions, combining 
with an approved colour tlie important condition of dura' 
bility. 

Our attention has, for these reasons, been restricted io 
granites. In our inquiiies wo have derived great assistance 
from the Direetor-General of the Geological Survey, Sir 
Roderick Murchison, through whom, with the aid of hi» 
correspondents at tlie quarries at pi'esent worked, we have 
received accurate information on the points to wliich our 
attention was chiefly directed. But we regret to say that 
in most instances the granite rocks so described to u», 
even wlion unol)jectionable on account of the tint or re- 
puted dui'ability of tlie material, have not been found 
capable of furnishing a monolith of sofBcient lengtii. We 
have also to acknowledge liberal offers of materials it> 
comparatively unexplored localities; bat the cost of ex- 
perimental excavations and tlie uncertainty of the result 
have deterred us from advising such nndertakings. 

The only case that has come under our notice in wliieh 
the various requisites above enumerated may possibly be 
found to be combined, togetlier with vicinity to the sea 
and comparative facility of transport, is that of a mass of 
granite of a light red tint in tlie Uhttd of Mull, on laM 
belonging to the Duke of Argyll, who with great liberality 
has placed all such materials on his estate at the disposal 
of the committee. Our investigations have been for some 
time confined to tliis locality ; and we have to express 
our thanlis to the Boss of Mull Granite Company, for the 
important assistance they have rendered us in enablingHS 
to form an opinion respecting tlie fitness of the block to 
question. The length, which, in the excavated portion, 
already exceeds 115 feet, would, we consider, suflSce for 
the intended olielisk. "There appears, however, to be 
reason to appiehend that the width of the stone near the 
centre would be insufficient, according to the proportions 
of the most approved ancient exsmpies, to be con«ist«at 
with that b^ht. It is also by bo bmsms certain that the 
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block refened to has the necessary thickness in those 
portions which are not yet cleared. An experienced con- 
tractor, who has examined it, has stated tliat nothing can 
be affirmed respecting the fitness of the stone " until it 
be raised and turned out from its present bed." For such 
operations a large outlay would be required, and we cannot 
but hesitate to recommend such outlay while we have no 
absolute certainty of a satisfactory result. 

Although we have considered it on many accounts desir- 
able that a monolith of the required dimensions should be 
obtained from some part of the United Kingdom, we have 
not omitted to make inquiries elsewhere. Knowing that 
large masses of granite of good colour can be procured in 
Russian Finland, as evinced by various remarkable speci- 
mens in St. Petersburg, we have consulted competent 
authorities respecting the fitness of tliat material. The 
replies we have received cannot be regarded as satisfactory, 
since it appears that the granites in question, however well 
adapted for interior decoration, have not the reputation of 
being durable in the open air. 

With regard to the important point of expenditure 
(assuming a monolith to be found in our own country), we 
consider that, from the variety of estimates we have pri- 
vately received, the novelty of the undertaking probably 
rendering any approach to accuracy difficult, we are by no 
means in a position to name a sum that would represent 
the ultimate cost, more especially as it is the opinion of 
many that the obelisk would present an incomplete 
appearance unless the surface were enriched with incised 
sculpture, on the principle of execution (however different 
from the representations) adopted on Egyptian obelisks. 
Without, however, venturing to assign a limit to the 
entire cost, we conceive we are justified in expressing our 
opinion that the whole of the sum already subscribed 
would be absorbed by the obelisk alone. 

While, therefore, we ^e no reason to conclude that 
success is absolutely unattainable, we believe that it 
would be accompanied by difficulties and by expenditure 
at present wholly incalculable ; nor can we refrain from 
expressing our serious doubts whether, even if the mere 
enterprise were successful, the ultimate effect would be 
such as to realise your Majesty's just and natural expecta- 
tions. 

Having laid fully before your Majesty the infonnation 
which we have received, and the inferences we have 
drawn, we humbly await the signification of your Ma- 
jesty's pleasure as to prosecuting our present inquiries or 



directing them to some other mode of meeting the great 
object in view. 

DERBY. 

CLARENDON. 

WILLIAM CUBITT. 

C. L. EASTL-IKE, 
Westminster, April 11. 

To this report Geueral Grey has seat the fol- 
lowing reply : 

Osborne, April 19. 

My dear Sir Charles, — The Queen commands me to 
acknowledge the receipt of the report from the committee 
named by her Majesty to advise her on the subject of the 
proposed national memorial to the Prince Consort. 

Her Majesty cannot refuse her assent to the reasons so 
clearly and strongly put forward in the report which in- 
duce the committee to doubt the expediency of any fur- 
ther attempts to find a monolith that would fulfil the 
conditions on which her Majesty's choice of an obelisk as 
the distinguished characteristic of the proposed monu- 
ment mainly depended. 

Her Majesty sees, therefore, no alternative but to ac- 
quiesce in the abandonment of the idea of an obelisk , and to 
request the committee to turn their attention to the pos- 
sibility of finding some other mode in which the great 
object in view may be most satisfactorily effected. 

Her Majesty's wish is to leave the committee quite free 
to recommend whatever may appear to them to afford the 
best hope of a satisfactoiy I'esult ; and she would merely 
throw out as a suggestion whether the opinions of some of 
the foremost architects of the day might not be advanta- 
geously taken as to the means of combining the groups of 
statuary mentioned in my letter to the Lord Mayor 
(amongst which of course a statue of the Prince would be 
prominent) with some other design. — I remain, yours very 
faithfully, C. GREY. 

SirC.Eastlake. 



The following is a list of the General Com- 
mittee, formed in accordance with the resolutions 
passed at the meeting held at the Society's House, 
on the 10th inst. It has been arranged with a 
view to include representatives of all classes and 
interests iu the country ; — 



The Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The Lord High Chancellor, 

The Archbishop of York. 

The Duke of St. Albans. 

The Duchess of St. Albans. 

The Duke of Buccleugh, K.G. 

The Duke of Devonshire, K-Q-, 

The Duke of Manchester. 

The Duchess of Manchester, 

The Duchess of Norfolk. 

The Duchess Dowager of Norfolk. 

The Duchess Dowager of Sutherland. 

The Duchess of Wellington. 

Tlie Marquis of Abercorn, K.G. 

Frances Anne, Marchioness of Lon- 

dondeny. 
The Marquis of Salisbury, K.G, 
The Marchioness of Salisbury. 
The Marquis of Westminster, K.G. 
The Marchioness of Westminster. 
The Earl of Dalkeith. 
The Countess of Dalkeith. 
The Eari of Clarendon, K.G. 
The Cotmtess of Clarendon, 



GENERAL COMMITTEE. 

H.B.H. THE Duke of Cambbidoe, E.G. 

The Earl Cowper. 
The Countess Cowper. 
The Countess of Derby. 
The Earl Grey 
Tlie Countess Grey. 
The Earl of Hardwicke. 
The Countess of Hardwicke. 
The Countess Dowager of Jersey. 
The Earl of Malmesbury, 
The Countess of Malmesbury. 
The Earl Nelson. 
The Countess Nelson. 
The Countess Russell. 
The Earl of Sefton. 
The Eari of Shaftesbury. 
The Countess of Shaftesbuiy. 
The Earl Somers. 
The Countess Somers. 
The Earl of Shelburhe. 
Lady M. L. Douglas-Pennant. 
TheHon. Col. Douglas- Pennant, M.P. 
Lady Adeliza Manners. 
Lord E. G. F. Howard, M.P. 
I Lady E. G. F. Howard. 



Lord Henry George Lennox, M.P, 

The Viscount Palmerston, K.G, 

The Viscountess Palmerston. 

Lord Elcho, M.P. 

Lady Elcho. 

Lady Mildred Hope. 

A. J. B. Hope, Esq, 

The Bishop of London. 

The Bishop of Dui-ham, 

The Bishop of Bangor. 

The Bishop of Chester. 

The Bishop of Chichester, 

The Bishop of Lincoln. 

The Bishop of Norwich. 

The Bishop of Oxford. 

The Bishop of Ripon. 

The Bishop of Rochester. 

The Bishop of St. David's. 

The Bishop of Worcester. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Grant. 

Lady Foley. 

Lord Ashburton. 

Lady Ashburton. 

The Dowager Lady Lyttelton. 
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Lord Lyttelton, Lord Lieutenant of 
Woroestershiio. 

Ths Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

Mrs. Gladstone. 

The Right Hon. W. Cowper, M.P. 

Mv8. Cowper. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor. 

The Count P.de Strzelecki, C. B.,D.C.L 

Lady Mary Hoare. 

Henry Hoare, Esq. 

The Hon. Mrs. Roas. 

The Hon. and Very Rev. The Dean of 
Windsor. 

The Hon. Mi-s. Wellesley. 

The Hon. and Rev. Canon Grey. 

The Hon. Col. Talbot. 

Lady Knight Bruce. 

Vice-Chanoellor Sir W. P. Wood. 

Lady Wood. 

The Hon. Fred. Byng. 

The Hon. and Rev. &iinuel Best. 

The Hon. A. Kiiinaird, M.P. 

The Hon. Mrs. A. Kinnaird. 

Lady Molesworth. 

Sir John P. Boileau, Bart. 

Sir J. V. Shelley, Bart., M.P. 

Sir C. Wontworth Dillie, Bart. 

Miss Burdett Coutts. 

Sii-Tho8.Phillip8,VicePre3. and Chair- 
man of Council of Society of Aits. 

Sir H. J. Murchison, F.R.S. 

Sir Charles Fox. 

Mi-s. ToUemache. 

The Dean of Canterbury. 

The Rev. G. B. Gleig, Chaplain- 
General of the Forces. 

The Rev. Canon Chaajmeys. 

The Elev. Canon Fearon, Loughboro'. 

The Rev. Canon Lonsdale, Sec.Nat.Soc. 

The Rev. Canon Miller, Birmingham. 

The Rev. J. F. Lingham, Lambeth. 

The Rev. J. Rattenbury, President of 
the Wesleyan Conference. 

The Rev. Geo. Smith, Secretary totlie 
Congregational Union. 



The Rev. 8. Martin, Westminster. 
The Rev. L C. Hai'rison. 
The Rev. J. Howard Hinton. 
Tlie Rev. J. Stoughton. 
Thomas Dyke Acland, Esq., Exeter. 
James Allport, Esq., Derby. 
Charles J. Andrewes, Esq., Reading. 

F. D. P. Astley, Esq., Duklnfield. 
John Alger, Esq. 

Thomas Bazley, Esq., M.P. 

John Bell, Esq. 

Richard Birkin, Esq., Nottingham. 

W. H. Bodkin, Esq. 

Antonio Brady, Esq. 

T. Biassey, Esq. 

Henry Bury, Esq., Manchester. 

John Casseli, Esq. 

Harry Chester, Esq. 

John M. Clabon, Esq. 

A. B. Cochi-ane, Esq., Stourbridge. 

T. Clegg, Esq., Manchester. 

G. Clowes, Esq., Stamford-street. 
Henry Cole, Esq. C.B. 

Frank Crossley, Esq. M.P. 

Chas. Crookes,Esq.,Coalbrook-dale. 

G. Dawbarn, Esq., Wisbech. 

R. Dawbarn, Esq., Wisbech. 

George Dawson, Esq., M.A. 

John Dillon, Esq. 

G. Dines, Esq. 

Wm. Fairbaim, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S. 

P. Le Neve Foster, Esq. 

J. Griffith Frith, F>sq. 

M. A. Garvev, Esq. 

G. Godwin, Esq., F.R.S. 

Peter Graham, Esq. 

Egerton Vernon Hareourt, Esq. 

Edward Hamilton, Esq. 

James Hartley, Esq., Sunderland. 

William Hawes, 1<^. 

John Hawkshaw, Esq. Pres. Inst. C.E. 

M. J. Higgins, Esq. 

Mrs. Higgins. 

Henry Thomas Hope, Esq. 

Messrs. J. and F. Howard, Bedford. 



David Howard, Esq., Machynlleth. 

Mrs. Howell. 

Robert Hunt, Esq., F.R.S. 

•John Kelk, Esq. 

Mrs. Kelk. 

N. Kendall, Esq., M.P. 

J. B. Lawes, Esq., St. Alban's. 

Francis Le Breton, Esq. 

F. Levick, Esq., Newport. 
T. Longman, Esq. 
Messrs. Lucas Brothers. 

J. C. Macdonald, Efe^. 
William Thomas Mackrell, Esq. 
Edward Marjoribanks, Esq. 
Mattliew Henry Mawh, Esq. M.P. 
T.J. Miller, Esq., M.P. 

G. Moiiat, Esq., M.P. 
Samuel Morley, Esq. 
Lieut. -Col. R. C. Owen, R.E. 
Edward Peyton, Esq., Birmingham. 
Mrs. J. G. Phillimore. 

Thos. Page, Esq. 

John Piatt, Esq., Oldham. 

Wyndham S. Portal, Esq. 

II. Pownall, Esq., Chairman of Mid- 
dlesex Sessions. 

F. Ransome, Esq. 

Samuel Redgrave, Esq. 

Lestock Robert Reid, Esq. 

Arthur By land, Esq., Birmingham.. 

Sir J. V. Shelley, Bart., M.P. 

W. B. Simpson, Esq. 

Thomas Sopwith, Esq., F.R.S. 

R. J. Spiers, Esq., F.S.A., Oxford.. 

Wm. Spottiswoode, Esq., F.R.S. 

W. M. Thackeray, Esq. 

Miss Thackeray. 

William Tooke, Esq., F.R.S. 

H. Hussey Vivian, Esq., M.P. 

W. Graham Vivian, Esq. 

George F. Wilson, Esq., F.R.S. 

Thomas Winkworth, Esq. 

Edward Wigi-am, Esq. 

J. Carter Wood, Esq., Victoria-street, 
Westminster. 



The Executive Committeo consists of the fol- 
lowing : — 



H. Cole, Esq., C.B. 

H. Chester, Esq. 

M. H. Marsh, Esq., M.P. 

E. Marjoribanks, Esq., Hon. 

Treasurer. 
J. M. Clabon, Esq. ") „ 
P. LeN. Foster, Esq. t^"* 
S.Redgrave, Esq. J '^'• 



The Duke of St. Alban's. 
The Marquis of Salisbury, 

K.G. 
The Earl of Deibv, K.G. 
The Earl of Malmesbury, 

G.C.B. 
The Hon. Colonel Talbot. 
The Hon. F. Byng. 
Sir Thomas Phillips. 

The present Oommittee has been formed, as 
stated in the report of the meeting above referred 
to, in accordance with a general feeling which has 
for some time prevailed, that in order to give a 
national character to the Memorial, means should 
be taken to interest in the movement the in- 
dustrial classes, so that the fund may include the 
shillings or the pounds of the farmer and trades- 
man, as well as the pence of the artisan and 
labourer. 

The Committee are seeking the aid of the 
clergy, of ministers of all denominations, of all 
employers of labour, of vestrymen, church- 



wardens, deacons, visitors, school teachers, and 
other influential persons, and with this view they 
have issued the following suggestions for the as- 
sistance of persons acting in concert with the 
General Committee : — 

1. To make known the objects of the Committee, it 
will be advisable, as a fiiutttep, to assemble a few persons 
well known to every class in the district, in the school- 
room, vestry hall, or other convenient place, to explain 
to them the intention to erect a Memorial to the Prince 
Consort, and to engage tlieir co-operation. 

2. To those present at this meeting who are willing to 
receive subscriptions, districts should be assigned, and all 
should be enjoined to seek the assistance of their friends 
and neighbours. 

3. In the large parishes and districts it will be found 
advisable .to apppoint a Sub-Committee, with a secretary 
and treasurer. 

4. The contributions will range from one penny upwards, 
and the plans of those who undertake to receive them 
should be so organised that every person may be enabled 
to make his contribution with the least trouble. This 
may be managed by subscription lists or money boxes, 
placed in the parish and other schools, the post office, 
the chief shops and other places of the most common 
resort. 
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6. At an adjourned day, to be fixed at the original 
meeting, the persons who took charge of the collection 
should give in their lists and the sums collected, and if 
necessary a further adjournment should be fixed. 

The remittances to the General Committee 
should be by crossed cheque on a London bank, 
crossed " Oontts and Co.," or by a Post-oflSce 
Order on the Charing-cross Post-office, made 
payable and addressed to Samuel Thomas Daven- 
port, Assistant Treasurer, Society of Arts, Adel- 
phi, London, W.O. 



EIGHTEENTH ORDINARY MEETING. 
Wednesdat, Apeii, 23ed, 1862. 

The Eighteenth Ordinary Meeting of the 
•One Hundred and Eighth Session was held on 
Wednesday, the 23rd inst., Henry Cole, Esq., 
•C.B., Vice-President of the Society, in the chair. 

The following candidates were proposed for 
election as members of the Society : — 

Aukstell, Wm. Robert ... West-hill, Harrow, N.W. 

Billinge, James Ashton, Lancashire. 

Dalrymple, James { Langfee-house, Galashiels, 

%^p.' ^!:^!^.?..!!.!T: } ^' po'U^^d-piace, w. 

Gurney, James • { ®^toit W.'""'"''^'*' ^^"''°^' 

Hpinkp W V^' ^f^' Portland-street, 

"*""'®' ^ I Portland-place, W. 

Irving, John 94, Eaton-place, S.W. 

Moore, John { 10|^_Bishop8gate.8t.-within, 

Jfewhouse, Titus 1 10^1>ouglas-road, Canonbury, 

Painter, Thomas Wrexham. 

Petherick,Hora.eWilliam ( '• JZ? Fulfi' S^W ' '' 

? 1, Essex-court, Temple, E.G., 
Plumptre, Chas. John ... i and 26, Elgin-road, Ken- 

( sington-park-gardens, W. 

Pj'eller, E Bradford, yoiks. 

Steele, Andrew 33, Great George-st., S.W. 

Tarring, John 26, Bucklersbury, E.G. 

^^'^^' ^•^--'l { ^'cenrNX^g^iW:""- 

W-^.Hen.y HiooSruU ''""""*'"'' 

The following candidates were balloted for and 
duly elected members of the Society : — 

„ o , (■"Belle Sauvage" Printing 

Bremner, Samuel | ^^..^^^ Lud|ate-hill, E.G. 

Cave, Stephen, M.P 35, Wilton-place, S.W. 

Oocksedge, Henry Bariy . 20, Bucklersbury, E.G. 
Coxon, Benjamin Payne.. Warrington. 

Crispe, James ." 4, Chcapside, E.G. 

Donaldson, J. Himter ... 176, Gxford- street, W. 
Harris, Samuel J 176, Oxford-street, W. 

C 5, Martin's-lane, Cannon-st., 
Head, Samuel Heath ■! E.G., and Spring-grove- 

(_ cottage, Isleworth, N. 

Potter, Thomas 44, South Molton-street, W. 

Shrimpton, John New Wanstead, N.E. 

Spence, Peter .. Manchester. 



The paper read was — 

ON THE EFFECT OF PEIZES ON 

MANUFACTURES. 

Br Samuel Sidney. 

In a week from the present evening, the Great Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862 will be opened, under two 
essentially different conditions from those which regulated 
the Exhibition of 1851. Prizes will only be given for 
absolute merit, and not for gradations of merit, as on 
the former occasion. Sales (by sample) will be au- 
thoi'ized. The question to be examined and discussed 
this evening is, whether this decision is founded on sound 
commercial and economical principles. Whether under 
any and what circumstances the improvement of manufac- 
tures can be promoted, or manufacturing inventions stimu- 
lated, by invitations to compete for substantial or hono- 
rary rewards? 

Neither prize poems, nor prize bulls, nor Derby winners, 
nor the latest example of prize competitions, tlie candi- 
dates for civil and military service, are within the scope of 
this paper, which will be strictly confined to considering 
the influence of competitive prizes on staple articles of 
trade and manufactures — articles produced in quantity or 
number's, to be sold at a profit — articles whose value con- 
sists in utility, or beauty of design, durability or cheap- 
ness, or a combination of some or all these qualities. 

It is a question that ought not, and need not, be dis- 
cussed on theoretical grounds ; we have the experience of 
centuries of trade to refer to ; and within a convenient 
compass, the records of more than one Society, including 
that under whose auspices this discussion will take place. 

The views contained in this paper have not been sud- 
denly adopted. Ten years have elapsed since the attention 
of the author was first drawn to the prize system as applied 
to manufactures, and as he has carefully studied its effects 
ever suice, in the course of pursuits which particularly 
occupy his attention, he hopes to lay his conclusions before 
you in the spirit of candour and impartiality, befitting the 
character of papers read before this Societj-. 

There can be little doubt that if the question were asked 
of any half-dozen members of the wealthy and educated 
classes who had not been concerned in competitive exhi- 
tions, the majority would unhesitatingly answer, " Un- 
doubtedly prizes have been of the greatest possible benefit 
to manufactures." 

The prize system is the very salt of our public schools 
and .universities — on a system of prizes, the racing 
ring, the most universal democratic amusement and 
business of this country, revolves ; almost every landed 
squire takes part in distributing rewards amongst the 
breeders and feeders of prize cattle, and not unfrequently, 
amongst prize labourers. But if we were to ask anyone, 
not being of the manufacturing class, why he believed 
that the system which produces great scholars, and won- 
derful short-hoi'ns, and swift race-horses, has produced, 
and will produce material improvements in manufactures, 
he would be surprised to find how few and far between 
are the facts in support of this pet and attractive theory— 
mei-e drops in the ocean of our manufacturing system. 

A vague impression no doubt prevails that prizes have 
produced extraordinary improvement in certain trades, but 
when we proceed from generalities to particulars, and 
seek for direct evidence in support of this opinion, either 
amongst the suceessful competitors for the prizes distri- 
buted amongst manufacturers of all nations, as on the 
occasion of Great International Exhibitions, like those of 
London in 1851, and Paris in 1855 and 1856, or at the 
annual distributions of those British Societies which include 
prizes amongst other means of encouraging commercial 
and manufacturing enterprise, we are strangely disap- 
pointed . We turn over page after page, year after year, 
of awards, without finding an instance of remarkable in- 
ventions brought to light, or of obscure merit discovered 
and rewarded. 
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It will be found on close inquiry that the faith which 
many intelligent persona have in the advantage of the 
universal application of the prize system generally rests 
on wliat may be called the " Post hoc, propter hoc," or, 
to paraphrase freely, the "Why and Because" fallacy. 

As thus : — Prizes have been awarded in a particular trade 
—there has been a great improvement in that trade — 
therefore it is the result of the medals, or the ten pound 
notes, offered and distributed by this and that govern- 
ment, society, or commission. In this order of reasoning 
it is altogether forgotten that in every manufacture for 
wliich there is a daily increasing demand there is also daily 
competition between the manufacturers and vendors, and 
a prize offered by eveiy one who deals in it, in the shape 
of pioiitg. 

Wherever there has been an improvement there has 
also been a demand. The improvement is invai-iably the 
result of the competition of manufacturers desirous of 
supplying the demand. 

Nay, more, it can be shown that rewards of a very 
munificent character have failed to develope mechanical 
inventions, which at a later date, when a national demand 
required them, were made and adopted without the 
stimulus or honour of medal or prize money. 

Let us consider what are the objects for which prizes 
are supposed to be distributed amongst manufacturers who 
are invited to compete in public exhibitions and the trials 
aiising out of those exhibitions.. The presumed objects 
of snch prizes are either to procure the invention or improve- 
ment of something which the ordinary demands of trade 
ai'e not sufficient to produce, or to assist customers by the 
intervention of judges more competent than tlie customers 
to decide on the comparative merit of rival manufacture. 

There is a third object not so generally known or 
avowed — to amuse and interest an uninstructed public by 
the excitement incident to the competition of a race. 
And when the public is really Interested, a great, although 
indirect, benefit may be confeiTed, for often — to paraphrase 
Goldsmith— 

" Those who come to stare remain to buy." 

The first object or pretext — " the improvement or in- 
vention of something not produced by the ordinary 
demands of trade"— may be dismissed very summarily. 
It is something lilce Charles the Second's question to the 
Boyal Society, " Why two or three small fish added to 
one of two buckets of water of equal weight liava no effect 
on the balance ?" The most important manufactures of 
this country have been carried to their present perfection 
by the ordinaiy demands of trade competition. No 
prizes or honorary rewards of an official or unofficial cha- 
racter have ever been bestowed on, or offered to, the 
authors of the steps by which the iron manufacture, or the 
manifold hardware trades of Birmingham and Siiefiield, 
or the woollen manufacture, including that of alpaca wool, 
which has created a new material, a new town, and pro- 
vided for adistiiot — or the cotton manufacture, or the linen 
manufacture of Ireland and Scotland, have become famous 
throughout the world. The manufacture of marine 
steam engines, in which such wonders have been ef 
fected during the last ten years — the locomotive engine, 
in which three hundred horse power is packed up with 
the accuracy of awatch — have both found sufficient stimulus 
for daily improvement in commercial enterprise and com- 
mercial demand. It is tme that on the first passenger 
railway, the Liverpool and Manchester, there was a 
locomotive race for five hundred guineas, won by George 
Stephenson's engine, whicli has been in its most essential 
principles the type of eveiy engine since made, but the 
experiment of racing locomotives has never been thought 
worth repeating. 

It is possible that in a coiiritry where manufactures were 
of ai'tificial giowth, where success of every kind is expected 
to be rewarded by the State, where a strictly protective 
system has accustomed manufacturers to look for official 
assistance and official reward, a medal or a riband may 
have a mow powerful effect than on our matter-of-fact 



manufacturers, who concentrate their hopes and exertions 
in obtaining a reputation and customers. But if: is quite 
certaui that in any country where the spirit of commercial 
enterprise is widely diffused, the profits of useful inventions 
and successful manufactures far exceed in value any prizes 
that can be offered by a non-commercial society, or even a 
government. 

Instances of the soundnei:s of this conclusion are easily 
found. The Royal Agricultural Society, better placed 
for obtaining competent judges and practical trials than 
most societies of the kind, tias, for 22 years, distributed 
prizes among-st a select band of implement makers. During 
that period, inventions and improvements, of extraordinary 
value to farmers, have been made under the influence 
of exhibitions and competition, without reward, while 
toys and contrivances of a worthless character have been 
raised by prizes into injurious notoriety. But the Society can 
only lay claim to developing one important invention by a 
prize — ^the conversion of a perpendicular into a horizontal 
drain-tile making machine. 

One of the most prominent and energetic members of 
the Society of Arts, often says, that the only inventive 
result of the long list of prizes given by the Society during 
more than 100 years, which he lias been able to discover, 
is " The Shilling Colour Box !" 

Centuries of experience prove tliat mechanical invention 
of a high order is a vocation not to be raised b3' a forcing 
process, like early peas or strawberries. Prizes have never 
produced a great poem , a great prose essay, a great picture, 
a great musical composition; but tliey have stimulated 
the growth of a mushroom brood of useless novelties, the 
result of the misdirected efforts of common-place ijeople. 
Admirably is this prize-giving mistake sketched by 
Balzac, one of the greatest French novelists, in the 
first chapter of his painfully exact picture of Le Cousin 
Pons : — " Tlie old musician was ijne specimen of the many 
victims of the fatal and degrading system called ' compe- 
tition' (concours), which still reigns in France, after a hun- 
dred years barren of results. 'X'his hot-bed for breeding 
genius was invented, in 1746, by the brother of Madame 
de Pompadour, who was tlien President of the Academy 
of Fine Arts. Try to coiuit on your fingers the men of 
genius — sculptors, paintci-s, musicians — wlio have been 
prize-winners during all these years. The artists raised 
under this liot-house process are forgotten as soon as 
crowned, and the public of taste turns to the great men 
who, indifferent to prizes, have arisen and flourished in 
the free air, under the influence of that invisible sun — 
vocation !" 

But perhaps the advocates for distributmg prizes amongst 
the manufacturers of the staple objects of trade— and these 
advocates are generally found amongst amateui-s with 
more zeal than exact knowledge— will argue that prizes 
promote solid improvements, if they fail in producing great 
inventions. Let us examine this theory, on wliioh the 
distribution of the Council Medals of the Great Exhibition 
of 1851 was founded. 

The offer of prizes for standard articles of trade, such, 
for example, as cloth, clocks, musical instruments, steam 
engines, cutlery, and agricultural machines, assumes: — 

1st. 'That customei's are not competent to select what 
they require. 

2nd. That there are tests or trials by which the market- 
able value of the articles in competition can be ascertained. 

3id. That judges can be found competent to direct and 
appreciate the comparative tests, and sufficiently free 
from local or natural prejudices to be in)partial. 

4th. That there is some security that the articles 
rewarded are average specimens of the goods the success- 
ful manufacturer has sold or intends to sell. 

On one or all of these points it will be fomid, on examin- 
ing the records of prize-giving exhibitions, that the prize 
system has invariably broken down. 

Who is there who would be willing to leave to a third 
peison, however clever, the choice of his clothes, or his 
furniture, the house he was to live in, and least of all the 
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implements or machines ho was to use in his trade. 
Under such a dispensation there would be a great many 
people hobbling about in prize boots and shoes ; and dress 
coats, like Sir Edwin Landseev's, in which a man could 
not dine, would be a common grievance. 

The difficulty ot" finding competent judges is familiar 
to everyone who has had anything to do with prize-award- 
ing societies. To find one man who combines, with 
accurate technical knowledge, the industry, the close ob- 
servation, and the ijower of reasoning requisite in the 
judge of closely competing claims, is sufficiently difficult, 
but then he must also be impartial — he ought to have 
no leaning toward the person or the locality where he 
acquired his knowledge — he is not to feel as an English- 
man or a Scotchman, as a Suftolk-man, or as a Kent-man 
— he is simply to be a judge, without any laws, precedents, 
or customs to guide him ; and, having found this Phcenix, 
you have to find a dozen like him. If any one thinks 
competent judges of manufactures are to be found, even on 
the greatest occasions, let him turn to the array which 
decided on the prizes of the International Exhibition of 
1851. 

The difficulty is increased immeasurably where the 
judges differ not only in their ideas and standards of per- 
fection, but in their nationality, and have to converse and 
discuss in a foreign language. 

But suppose these rarest of all living animals, competent 
and impartial judges of manufactures, found, how few are the 
instances in which it is possible to test, in a satisfactory 
practical manner, the comparative merits of manufactured 
articles, even if they appear to be of the same kind, ma- 
terial, and quality. First, a standard of comparison must 
be established, and then the needful tests must be applied. 
What standaid of comparison, or what tests can be 
applied to textile goods, cottons, silks, woollens, carpets ? 
Beauty of design is a matter of national taste ; the wear- 
ing qualities can rarely be ascertained by the touch ; whe- 
ther the price is cheap or dear, can only be decided by a 
knowledge of the quality of the article and the wants of 
the customer ; this man desires a coat to wear for years, tliat 
man, something at a low price for a short season, or until 
he can spare more money — both nmst be served, and are 
served by the trade, and only the dealer and the customer 
can usefully settle such points. 

Plated wares, hardware, cutleiy, and furniture, present 
difficulties as great as textiles. Are razors to be tried by 
a oom-se of shaving ? What is to settle the merits of rival 
broughams and competing arm-chairs ? What trials can 
be carried out for placing in due order printing presses, 
pianos, or marine steam engines ? The list of difficulties 
is at least as long as the classes of an International Exhi- 
bition, and the moment the undertaking is gravely con- 
sidered, it becomes evident that an award of prizes can only 
be made by liap-hazard, or by a system of compromises, or 
by following a groove of precedents, and invariably bestow- 
ing the first prizes on established trade reputations. The 
last will be found to be the expedient which resolved the 
difficulties of jurors, puzzled by competing claims and 
overwhelmed by work, in London and IParis. 

But, supposmg the prize-awarding labour ended, another 
difliculty presents itself, which involves the utility of the 
whole proceeding. What security is there that the prize- 
winning article has not been got up, regardless of expense, 
to win the prize — as an advertisement in fact ? The very 
effect of a prize for a manufactured article is to remove 
the responsibility of personal reputation from the prize 
winner and throw it on the judges. 

That such is the result is notorious. Machines and 
goods are prepared, like Peter Pindar razors, expressly to 
wui. We have racing steam-engines, which, when suc- 
cessful, are sent home to be reduced to working order be- 
fore being delivered to a purchasing customer ; oases of 
cutlery, which no shopkeeper could afford to buy if he 
meant to make a profit by selling them again ; and a long 
list of machines which, for practical purposes, are no better 
than toys, fitted to work for a few hours under the ma- 



nagement of a skilled mechanic. In addition, in every 
exhibition of machinery there are a number of colourable 
alterations and improvements, devised to satisfy the passion 
for " somethmg new," which is the .peculiar failing of 
amateur judges. 

Of course it cannot be denied that prizes are very useful 
advertisements to those who win them, and for this reason, 
that wherever there is any competition which involves ex- 
pense they fall to wealthy firms. The theory that ijrizes 
encourage humble merit" is only a theory, for experienoe 
shows that in a series of yearly contests wealth wins, as U 
must when hundreds of pounds must be expended to win 
ten. The truth is that admirers of the prize system 
confound the advantage of public exhibitions and the 
public competition of trade with prize competition. _ The 
most complete system of annual competion for prizes in 
this country is that organised by the Boyal Agricultural 
Society, and there it is sustained by unrestricted sales— in 
fact, by a great agricultural fair, which commences when 
the races for implement prizes have concluded. The Fair 
is crowded, the business done is an index of the prosperity 
of British Agriculture, while for years the trials of imple- 
ments have been, save in such important novelties as steam 
cultivation, performed in deserted fields, without other than 
official witnesses. 

But before examining the results of the well-meant 
laboui-8 of the judges of the Eoyal Agricultural Society, 
it may be as well to take a glance at the prizes of the 
Exhibition of 1851 ; a list which exhibits prominent 
examples of all the illogical incongruities which it 
has been the object of this paper to make plain. The 
prizes of 1851 were of two classes— the Council Medal 
being intended to designate superior and original excel- 
lence. 170 Council Medals were distributed, but I have 
only been able to discover two instances in which extra- 
ordinary novelty or utility were thus rewarded, that is 
to say, Sir Joseph Paxton for the design of the building, 
which certainly required no medal to stamp its fitness for 
its great purpose, and Mr. M'Cormick for his American 
reaper, the latter being, in my humble opinion, one of the 
most useful results of the Exhibition. 

After Paxton and McCormick, I find a list of names 
favoured with the Council medal, whose reputation was 
not enhanced by the success, or whose success in competi- 
tion with other names of equal reputation was, in many 
instances, only due to some fortunate accident in the com- 
position of juries. For instance, it cannot be argued that 
the public gained any infonnation, or that the firms them- 
selves derived any honour from Council Medals bestowed 
on the gi'eat Belgian firm of Cookerill, or on Messrs. Penn, 
of Greenwich, or Messrs. Maudslay and Field, or Messrs. 
Fairbairn, or Mr. Nasmyth for his steam hammer, or Mr. 
Joseph Whitworth, and on other names equally distin- 
guished in their respective manufactures. It certainly 
does not seem worth while to organize an intricate Court 
of Arts and Science to tell the world that Mr. Whitworth 
is a clever mechanic, and the steam hammer a capital 
invention. It is rather puzzling not to find the name of 
Broadwood placed in the place of high honour in the mu- 
sical class, and not at all smprising that in the class for 
horological instruments, the late Mr. Dent's name occupies 
a first place. Agriculturists laugh when they see Busby 
with a Council medal, and such fimis as Ransome and 
May, Clayton and Shuttleworth, and Howard on the 
lower list. In a word, the more closely we examine the 
awards of Council medals, tho more are we at a loss to 
discover the principle on which they were awarded, or the 
public object which was promoted by such prizes being 
offered. This list of Council medals is of itself a com- 
plete and conclusive defence for the resolution not to 
award competitive medals, adopted by the Commissioners 
of 1862. A judgment should be founded on evidence. 
There is very rarely available reliable evidence to guide 
judges in deciding on the relative merits of manufactures 
and. machinery, therefore such trials and such verdicts 
had better be avoided. They unfairly raise, and unfairly 
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depiess manufaoturere, while they only mystify the 
public. 

But the transactions of the Royal Agiicultural Society, 
regularly recorded, and extending over a period of 
twenty-two years, supply the most complete contradiction 
of the assumed useful effect of prizes for manufactures,— 
a theory which is much in favour with a large and in- 
creasing class in modem society, composed of gentlemen 
of wealth and position, with a slight knowledge of divers 
practical pursuits, some enthusiasm, a great love of 
patronage; and nothing to do. 

The Royal Agricultural Society is more competent than 
most societies or commissions to test the competitive value 
of the machinery and implements in which its members 
are interested — for it has a wide choice of judges 
amongst persons who have, at least, some qualiiieation foi 
the office as agriculturists and mechanics ; its operations 
are conducted in public ; its Council is composed of men 
connected more or less directly with agriculture, and 
sincerely anxious to promote agricultural improvement — 
yet there are to be found, in the managenent of its prizes, 
illustrations of all the ei'rors inherent in a system which 
proposes to reward the merit of mechanical inventions 
which cannot be created and which cannot be tested. 
Thus the Royal Agricultural Society has failed to reward 
improvements.of the highest importance in agriculture. 
It has bestowed prizes on perfectly useless inventions. It 
has distributed a prize for each of several implements con- 
structed on different principles, in such a contradictory 
manner, that afler ten years of trials it is impossible to 
learn anything useful from the awards of the judges. It 
has year after year awarded prizes to some firm or person, 
or two or three persons in turn, long after the machines 
or implements rewarded had became standard, universally 
used, and capable of only colourable improvement. 

The sincere desire of the Council to be useful has been 
baffled by tire impossibility of testing in experiments, 
at the wrong season, in a few hours or days, the actual 
merits of agricultural implements. At least half the 
tiials are in defiance of the vulgar proverb, " Teaching 
your grandmother, &c." 

The Society has distributed in 22 years £6,060 in 
money, two gold medals, five Council medals (at the time 
of the Great Exhibition), and 256 silver medals, for every 
kind of miscellaneous article, from a field-gate to a sausage- 
machine. Amongst its omissions, for eleven years, no 
prize was offered for a reaping-machine. Mr. M'Cormick's 
arrived by accident at the Great Exhibition of 1851, and 
received a Council medal. It was then discovered that 
the Rev. Mr. Bell had, many years previously, received a 
gold medal from tlie Highland Society for a reaping- 
machine, which, not being needed by the public, had been 
forgotten. Since that date three varieties of reaping ma- 
chines have been brought into competition. " Fii-st 
{I quote from a letter to the Mark-lane Express), those 
on the ' Hussey' principle, which only cut the corn, and 
require a man to deliver it in bundles left behind the 
machine ; second, ' M'Cormick's' reapers, which cany a 
reel or fan to gather the crop, and, since 1854, have had 
the addition of a self- delivering apparatus to lay the cut 
com in swathe ; third, ' Bell's' machine, differing from 
the othere in going in front of the horses, and which can 
therefore enter any part of the standing crop, and is capa- 
ble of delivering the cut com in swathe on either side. 
The awards of the Royal Society have been made to 
these three classes of machines in the rotation shown by 
the following table : so impartial has been the division, 
that the advocates of neither sort can boast of the 
slightest advantage over the other, and the successive de- 
cisions are bo uniform that anyone knowing nothing of 
either the machines or ci'op for the next trial may, with 
perfect safety, bet two to one against the prize being taken 
by Bell again, jmd it is about even betting on the other 
two, the call being slightly in favour of Hussey, as it 
was behind M'Cormick in the last rotation. 



" Year. Place of Trial. First-Prize Reaper. 

1861 .. At the Great Exhibition ... M'Cormick. 

1852 ... At Lewes •... Hiissey. 

1853 ... At Gloucester and Pusey ... Bell. 

1854 ... At Lincoln Hussey. 

1855 ... At Carlisle and Bristol ... M'Cormick. 

1856 ... At Chelmsford and Boxted... Bell. 

1857 ... At Salisbury M'Connick. 

1860 ... At Canterbury Hussey. 

1861 ... At Leeds and Garforth ... Bell. 

" The result to the agricultural public is, that every 
farmer requiring a machine must form his own opinion as 
to what reaper is most suitable to his land and crops ; 
it is entirely hopeless for him to expect to derive any 
reliable assistance from decisions, to obtain which all 
the care and trouble of our most wealthy and influential 
agricultural society have been devoted." 

Mowing machines, also of American invention, fol- 
lowed corn cutting machines to this country, and the 
awards of prizes have been equally contradictory and 
puzzling. In 1857, at Salisbury, a first prize was given 
(very properly according to the prize system) to a machine 
which did its work admirably on about an acre of ground, 
under the management of a very clever man, and that 
was all it could do. It has never come into use. It 
was a toy got up to win a prize and find a purchaser. 

Steam cultivation is another of the great facts of the 
agricultural age, for which prizes have done as little as 
possible. The Highland Society offered a prize erery year 
from 1836 to 1843 for the first successful application of 
steam power to the cultivation of the soil, without result, 
but when the time came, and the public wanted steam in 
the fields. Smith, of Woolston, with his steam cultivator, 
manufactured by Howard, made the system popular in 
many counties, without I'cceiving a prize at all, and Fowler 
had spent twenty thousand pounds before tlie tardily 
offered prize of the Society was awarded to him. 

Turning from arable cultivation to the dairy, Keevil'g 
machine which almost entirely supersedes women's labour 
in cheesemaking. and enables one man to make 
nine tons, has been invented and widely introduced 
in Wiltshire and Gloucestershire, without receiving any 
prize at all from the Society. A churn of no value, ex- 
cept in a farm-dairy of two cows, has been thrice rewarded. 
Again, prizes varying from £3 to £10 have l)een 
awarded to the extent of £35, for a gorse braiser, a ma- 
chine which had its origin in a crotchet and never found a 
farmer-purchaser. Five prizes, of £10 each, have been 
given for drop drills, a perfectly useless implement, 
made by one of the first drill makers in the kingdom, 
expi'essly to win the prize, but which he always refused 
to sell, knowing their worthlessness. Chaff-cutters, cake- 
breakers, and turnip-slicers, simple machines, which 
have not been usefully improved for the last fifteen 
years, have been rewarded with small prizes, amounting 
altogether to about £200. 

As to agricultural steam-engines, the reports of the 
stewards and judges contain repeated complaints that 
" racers," differing materially from useful farm engines, 
are constructed at a great cost, for the express purpose of 
carrying off the Society's blue riband, and this is by far 
the most favourable example of the prize system. 

To pursue the analysis further would exhaust the 
patience of my hearers. Prizes may be useful to amuse and 
excite the public in the infancy of an art. In that point of 
view, perhaps, prizes for steam cultivation may, for the next 
few years, be useful. The distribution of prizes is a plea- 
sant occupation for amateurs. Money may sometimes be 
usefully spent in assisting inventors to pureue or complete 
promising experiments, but looking at the difficulty of 
finding competent judges, the impossibility of carrying on 
efficient tests and trials, and the insignificant value of prizes 
as compared with a commercial demand for really useful 
articles, it is impossible to come to any other conclusion 
than that attempts to asceiiain the comparative merits 
of manufactured articles by a contest for graduated prizes 
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is certain to be delusive, and will often encourage fraud, j 
It is the interest of the public that the reputation of a 
manufacturer should not r^st on winning this or that 
prize at an unknown sacrifice of time, thought, and money, 
abstracted from his regular business, but on the average 
quality and steady improvement of all the goods he makes. 
As to exceptional efforts of exceptional inventive genius, 
th«y may properly be the subject of exceptional rewards. 



DISCUSSION. 

The Chairman said, after the very gallant attack which 
had just been made upon prizes, he hoped there would be 
some champion who would stand up on their behalf. The 
question to be considered was, whether they were prepared 
to reject all prizes for manufactures, and to cast them aside 
as they had done fiscal protection to trade ? He thought, 
perhaps, even if they were prepared to resolve at once that 
trade could take care of itself, and that every man knew 
best what he wanted, and was the best judge of it, still 
there might be some cases where prizes were useful ; and 
therefore it might be desirable to try and find out, in any 
resolution they might form in their own minds for getting 
rid of prizes generally, how far they should be prepared to 
maintain them in particular cases. It seemed to him that 
they might discriminate between prizes for manufactures 
and prizes for certain things where, in fact, the public, as- 
sembled to judge of the result, could see at once that that 
i^ult was fairly accomplished. He saw no objection to 
prizes for horse racing. Everybody could tell whether a 
horse won or not. Nor did he see any objection to prizes 
in flower shows; anyone could judge for himself whether 
one tulip was better than another. He was not sure that 
at aroherj' meetings prizes were not a little stimulus to 
skill, and perhaps rifle shooting was encouraged by 
them. These were all cases where the result was 
patent, and where everylxjdy was as good a judge as 
another. He did not know whether the Suthor of the 
paper concun'ed in that limitation for prizes, but 
to his (the Chairman's) mind there was just that distinction 
to be drawn. He agreed with Mr. Sidney in almost all 
he had said in his paper, but he hoped there would be 
some discussion upon the subject, so as to elicit the dis- 
tinction between those cases where prizes were useful and 
where they were not so. Mr. Sidney had alluded, to the 
Society of Arts' Colour-box. He thought at the time that 
prize was offered by the Society it was very useful. It 
had the effect of enabling the world generally to obtain 
an infinitely better shilling colour-box than it had before. 
All trades were known to be more or less conservative, 
and likely to go on in the old way; and if an innovation 
were proposed, they often looked upon the projectors as 
mere enthusiasts. In the case of the colour-box, he recol- 
lected there was a sort of round-robin issued by the 
respectable colour-dealers, representing that, in their 
opinion, the Society of Arts was trenching too much upon 
the provinces of trade ; but the practical result had been, 
that almost all the persons who did not appi-ove of that 
action of the Society were now producing shilling colour- 
boxes in competition with each other. That was but a 
trifling instance in which prizes had been useful. There 
was another class of prizes which the Society had given up, 
which might be put in the same category — that was prizes 
to artists. Many years ago the Council of the Society 
were accustomed to give prizes to students of the Boyal 
Academy, and they found tlie names of Mulready, Land- 
seer, and Millais amongst the recipients of those prizes, who, 
nevertheless, might, perhaps, have been equally eminent 
in tliis art without those pinzes. On the otlier hand, those 
young men might have been stimulated by those prizes 
to work the harder so as to distinguish themselves; and, 
as far as education was concerned, they had a gi'eat num- 
ber of precedents in which prizes were invariably offered, 
and he thought they, too, ought not to be confounded with 
prizes given for excellence in manufactures. 
Mr. G. F. Wilson, F.R.S., did not rise as an advocate 



for prizes, for he thought everyone who saw anything of 
the prizes of the Exhibitions of 1851 in Loudon, and of 
1855 in Paris, must have felt the very great difficulty of 
the subject. But ho thought in many cases prizes and 
exhibitions were a good deal associated together, and he 
believed it would be difficult to get a sufficient number of 
exhibitors together without offering some form of induce- 
ment in the shape of prizes ; but that the effect would be 
much less amongst English exhibitors, who might be said 
to be as yet not thoroughly inoculated with the exhibition 
disease — if it were a disease ; and he believed tliere was 
a muclr stronger feeling abroad on this subject than in 
England. In England there appeared to be a growing feel- 
ing, judging from tliose manufacturers with whom he had 
come in contact since 1851, in favour of exhibitions, and he 
believed there was an anxious looking foi'ward to future 
exhibitions. He thought the question was not so much 
one of prizes in the abstract, but as a means of collecting 
together the best possible representation of the diflTerent 
manufactures of all parts of the world. Perhaps at the 
close of the discussion Mr. Sidney would favour them with 
his opinion upon that particular view of the subject. 

Mr. Wm. Hawes thought this paper was written with 
a very narrow view of the subject of prizes. It was con- 
fined chiefly to the smaller peouniaiy rewards, and did not 
touch the larger branch of the question. 'The greatest 
prize they had in this country for the encouragement of 
manufactures, and one which he believed a large propor- 
tion of those he addressed still supported and maintained 
with very strong feeling, was the system of patents. If 
they were prepared to discard prizes to manufacturers for 
inventions they must come to the conclusion that granting 
patents — giving for a term of years a monopoly to in- 
ventors, was rmnecessary and mischievous. He was one 
who had, for a long time, advocated that opinion, and 
agreeing as he did with Mr. Sidney's conclusions as 
applied to prizes given at international exhibitions, at the 
same time he did not agi'ee with the grounds on which he 
arrived at tliese conclusions, because he believed in a 
great number of cases, although many foolish piizes 
might have been given by the Agricultural and other 
societies, yet, on the whole, the prizes given by sucli 
societies liad done great service. He thought the princi- 
ple of granting prizes as applied to international exhi- 
bitions was entirely distinct from that which governed 
those given by agricultural societies and other insti- 
tutions as rewards for new inventions. For instance, 
in an international exhibition, the object of those who 
sent their productions was not so muchi to obtain a prize 
as to exhibit their manufactures ; and the great benefit the 
public derived from them was the opportunity afforded to 
young manufacturera to bring their works prominently 
before the public, in a manner and under auspices which 
they could not accomplish by any other means, and that 
was a benefit greater than could be derived from the pos- 
session of a medal awarded by any jury or body of com- 
missioners. Therefore, reasoning upon the question gene- 
rally, tliey must not forget the conclusion they were led 
to, that, if they stated the principle broadly, and maintained 
that prizes did not encourage improvements, and that 
therefore they were useless — that tlie public were the best 
judges of the value of every invention, and of the benefits 
they vrould derive from using it— if they broadly main- 
tained that principle, they must be led to the conclusion 
that the system of granting a monopoly to any invention 
or manufacture was also useless and injurious. To that 
conclusion they must all come, and they were coming 
to it rapidly. The first blow given to the old-fashioned 
patent system was by making patents cheap. Discussing 
this question witli the late Mr. Brunei, when public opin- 
ion was more strongly in favour of retaining them than it 
now was, Mr. Brunei said, " If you cannot abolish patents 
altogether, make them so cheap that patents may be taken 
out for every thing, and then they will become compara-- 
tivoly worthless." That was the point to which they 
were now tending. They had patents by thousands, and 
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nobody knew or cared what patents were taken out for. 
If any really good thing were discovered, the best thing 
for the discoverer was to lay it before some large manu- 
fecturer, by which means more profit would be made than 
by protecting his invention in the form of a patent. He 
agreed with Air. Sidney, that the public were the best 
judges of what best answered their purpose, and that, 
therefore, there was no need to call in the law in the shape 
of patents, or prizes from the commissioners of an interna- 
tional exhibition to stimulate invention or production, or 
to induce people to buy the cheapest and best commodi- 
ties of the kind they required. 

Mr. Philip Palmer thought the fault was rather in the 
application of the system than in the system itself. When 
he joined this Society, 33 years ago, it was in the habit of 
issuing year after year a long list of prizes to be awarded 
for certain objects. The effect was not seen at the time, 
but many present would remember that it was the habit 
of gentlemen who read papers here to allude to the en- 
couragement tliis Society had afforded to their early efforts. 
He believed they were the means of stimulating to 
further efforts which in after life had been satisfactory to 
them and beneficial to the public. He would ask Mr. 
Sidney in what way the merits of inventors could be re- 
«ognised by the Society to which he had more particularly 
alluded except by a system of prizes. If the judges 
were prejudiced beforehand, the fault must be in the selec- 
tion of the judges ; but if they were to have agricultural 
and horticultural societies for the encouragement of different 
objects, in what way were their decisions to be recorded and 
brought before the public except by the award of prizes? 
If they admitted the beneficial effects of rewards for agri- 
cultural or horticultural productions, in what way were 
the merits of manufacturing inventions and productions to 
be publicly recognised ? It appeared to him to be a bold 
stroke, in this age of testimonials, to abolish the prize sys- 
tem altogether, as Mr. Sidney appeared to advocate in his 
paper. It seemed that Mr. Sidney regarded the success 
of an invention as the best prize that could be awarded, 
but how was that success to be arrived at, unless some 
help up the ladder was given, by means of some public 
recognition or testimonial of merit, by a body qualified to 
pass an opinion upon the invention or production? 
Although he could not go to the full extent of Mr. Sid- 
ney's views, he nevertheless thought that many of the 
prizes of the Exhibition of 1851 had been bestowed with- 
out sufficient discrimination and judgment ; and without 
being an advocate of the whole system, he was of opinion 
that prizes, under certain circumstances, should be con- 
tinued, but he should like to see more judgment exei'cised 
in the distribution of them, as well as in selecting the 
persons by whom they were to be distributed. 

Mr. Newtos- Wilson dissented from many of the 
views expressed that evening, both by the author of the 
paper and by the succeeding speakers. He was one of 
those who thought manufactures were not the only 
things in the world to be excepted from administration of 
prizes. If they were to exclude manufactures from 
prizes they ought to exclude everything else. To begin 
with their school days, few would deny that prizes were 
a great stimulus to exertion, and it would be so as long as 
the world lasted, whatever they might think of the 
propriety of awarding prizes to manufacturers. It appeared 
to him that the argument on which Mr. Sidney proceeded 
was this, that because judges were not infallible, and 
sometimes awarded prizes to improper things, and 
passed over deserving things — ^because one set of judges 
awarded a prize to a thing on one occasion, and an- 
other set of judges awarded a prize to another thing of 
the same kind at another time, therefore the system of 
prizes should be altogether abandoned. He (Mr.'Wilson) 
did not admit the force of that argument. If it had been 
found that the public invambly followed the decision of 
the judges, there might be some force in the objection. 
But who did that ? Everybody exercised the right of choice 
Mid judgment for himself, and was bat little influenced by 



the opinion expressed by the judges. The judges having 
pronounced favourably on an article, the public were led 
to examine it, and by that means the young aspirant to 
fame and position in the world had a greater chance of 
achieving his object. He thought a more comprehensive 
view of the subject might have been taken than had been 
adopted by Mr. Sidney. He liad referred to the anomalies 
which were to be discovered in going throagli the prize 
lists of the Royal Agricultural Society, and no doubt similar 
anomalies might be found in the lists of any other society; 
but he thought if Mr. Sidney had extended his views 
a little further, and liad regarded the effect of prizes in 
stimulating manufactures on the other side of the Atlantic, 
another conclusion might have been arrived at. From his 
knowledge of what had taken place in America he was much 
mistaken if the effect of prizes to manufactures had not 
lieen largely to stimulate their production. The prize 
system there had undoutedly had the effect in many cases 
of bringing poisons into notice, who, from the obscurity of 
their position might, but for the adjudication of those 
prizes, have fought their lives through without obtaining 
notice or position. It might be said that many difficulties 
must attend the adjudication of prizes for manufactures. 
He was himself an exhibitor in the coming Exhibition, and 
he looked forward to some distinction. He had tried hard 
to obtain it. He had gone to a large expenditure of time, 
money, and labour, to efiect what might be a success or 
not. If he succeeded in producing effects in advance of 
what had been produced before, he did it to obtain dis- 
tinction. He believed foreign exhibitors were actuated 
by the same feelings and motives, and he alao believed 
that the distribution of rewards for superior skill was the 
great incentive which led them to take part in the ap- 
proaching great World's Show. He thought if it had been 
known that no prizes were to be given, it would have had 
an unfavourable effect upon the Exhibition. He would 
ask whether he had rightly understood that there were to 
be no competitive prizes? 

The Chairman replied, the distinction between the 
prizes on the present occasion and those in 1831 was 
this: In 1851 there were prize medals and council medals, 
and the latter might be regarded as competitive. In 
addition to that there was " honourable mention" of arti- 
cles, so that in 1851 there were three grades. On the 
present occasion the commissioners intended to issue only 
one medal, for, he bellevei, merit of all kinds. They had 
riot declared the limitations. Therefore, if Mr. Newton 
obtained a medal, and another manufacturer did not, to 
that extent there would be competition, but no further. 

Mr. A. Solomons confessed his surprise at hearing the 
avowal of the chairman, that he agreed for the most part 
with the views contained in the paper. The remark was 
made, in the early part of the paper, that it was difficult 
to find out the merits of various articles for which prizes 
were given. Textile fabrics were quoted as an instance of 
this — that they could not be judged until they were used. 
They were, therefore, to suppose that the gentlemen who 
were appointed judges did not understand the manufacture 
of textile fabrics on which they were called upon to give an 
opinion. He flattered himself that they had manufacturers 
who could tell whether a chair was well made without try- 
ing it by continued use, and the same with a piano or other 
musical instrument. If not, he thought exhibitions, instead 
of doing good, had done harm. There was, perhaps, a 
difficulty in getting the best men to act as jurors, 
particularly in a large exhibition like the coming one ; 
and he thought if Dr. Playfair were asked how many had 
refused that office because they were themselves com- 
petitors, it would be found that there was a very large 
number, which was in itself a proof that those gentlemen 
did not regard prizes as not worth having. He knew, 
from good authority, that instead of having 4,000 exhibitors 
from France, if prizes had been withheld there would not 
have been 1,000 ; therefore it was evident that prizes were 
an incentive, and had brought a large number of exhibitors 
n the present occasion. He held in his hand a list 
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of the number of exhibitors, and prizes awarded, from 
the time of the first Exhibition in bVance, in the year 
1798, down to the last Faiis Exhibition, and it 
might interest the meeting to hear the results. In 
the j'ear 1798 the first Exhibition toolc place in France. 
There were then 110 exhibitora only, and 23 prizes 
were distributed. In 1801 there were 229 exhibitors, 
and 80 prizes were given. In 1802 there were 540 exhi- 
bitors, and 250 prizes, consisting of 34 gold medals, 53 
silver medals, 60 bronze medals, and 103 honourable 
mentions. In 1 806 tliere were 1 ,422 exhibitor?, and GIO 
prizes, of whicli 64 were gold medals, 97 silver, and 80 
bronze, and 379 honourable mentions. Id 1819 (thirteen 
years after), there were 1,662 exhibitors, 869 prizes, and 
the medals still increased to 80 gold, 120 silver, the 
number of bronze not being given. In 1823 there were 
1,642 exhibitors, and 1,091 prizes. In 1827 there were 
1,695 exhibitors, and J ,254 prizes. In 1834 there were 
2,447 exhibitors, and 1,783 prizes. In 1839 there were 
3,281 elhibitore, and 2,300 prizes. In 1844 there were 
3,960 exhibitors, and 3,253 prizes. In 1849 there were 
3,738 prizes distributed, and in the principal exhibition of 
1865 there were 20,788 exhibitors, of wliom 10,691 were 
French, and 10,097 foreign, including English. The 
prizes distributed to English exhibitors alone amounted 
to 1,378, of which 130 were awarded to foremen — not 
masters themselves, but at the head of manufactories. 
He thought this was pretty clear evidence of the estima- 
tion which manufacturers phced upon prizes. To pursue 
the subject a little further, take the exhibition of 1801 ; 
of the 19 gold medals then awarded, seven of the holders 
of them had obtained honourable mention at the previous 
Exhibition, and the same was the case with regard to 28 
holders of silver medals in no less than eiglit instances. 
He could also mention a few remirlts with regard to the 
Exhibitions at the Franl^lin Institute, Philadelpliia. In 
1850 there were 746 exhibitors and 470 prizes ; in 1851 
753 exhibitors and 473 prizes ; in 1852, 700 exhibitors and 
436 prizes. These statistics were sufficiently conclusive 
that prizes were desirable. He was almost inclined to 
think that Mr. Sidney was in this paper expressing the 
feelings of a disappointed man. He hoped it was not so, 
but from listening to the paper that impression had forced 
itself upon his mind, especially with regard to the proceed- 
ings of the Boyal Agricultural Society. No doubt tliere 
was room for some alteration in the selection of the prizes 
and in the mode of distributing them, but with regard to 
abandoning the prize system altogether he was decidedly 
adverse to it. 

Mr. CoBBET had not had the advantage of hearing the 
whole of the paper, but as far as he gathered, it seemed 
to be somewhat of an attack upon thesystem of the Royal 
Agricultural Society. He maintained that to be one of the 
most useful societies in England, and the best thing they 
had was their prize system. The Eoyal Agricultural 
Society would not have existed three years without the 
prizes, and the best implements now in use were those for 
which the prizes of that society had been awarded ; the 
best ploughs, harrows, drills, and above all, the best 
steam-plough, had been selected for distinction by the 
Boyal Agricultural Society. The chairman had remarked 
tliat this country would not have the best race-horses 
without prizes ; and he was sure the same remark would 
apply to the breeds of agricultural stock. He had at- 
tended nearly every meetiiig of the Eoyal Agricultural 
Society, and had acted as a judge iu some of the depart- 
ments. Judges might be right or wrong in their de- 
cisions, but as Englishmen he believed these were given in 
strict honour and integrity. Mr. Sidney had instanced 
the case of the reaper — one man getting the prize one 
year and another the next. That was the virtue of the 
prize system. A man found he was beaten on one occa- 
sion, and he then set to work to improve his own inven- 
tion, and at the end of six or seven yeara, tlie farmer got 
sea implement which he never would have had but for 
the eompetitive prize system. 



Mr. Eamoxsos thought they were indebted to Mr. 
Sidney for drawing attention to this subject. He had been 
connected with manufactures all his life, and liad taken 
great ii.terest in the various exhibitions that had been held. 
He did not think it desirable to do away entirely with re- 
wards foi' merit, or that they should not in some way mark 
their approbation of iniproveinents or novelties. Some 
kind of stimulus must be affordecr. No doubt great mis- 
takes were made in the awards of the Exhibition of 1851. 
There were too many prizes given, and, as far as his own 
opinion went, many were unworthily bestowed. Itceitainly- 
seemed that in many cases the prizes were awarded from 
the i>\ibl\c preetige of the" parties, rather than from any par- 
ticular merit of their productions. He thought in too 
many cases the lieads of departments who assisted the ma- 
nufacturers in bringing novelties before the public were lost 
sightof. Hewasof opinion tliatanorderof merit, orasystem 
of prizes, was the only way of bringing a rising man promi- 
nently before the world. As had been very properly ob- 
served, the public were not bound by the decision of the 
judges in their choice as to style, price, or novelty. They 
could judge for themBclves, and would always exercise that 
light. The great advantage he saw in giving prizes was 
that they were the means of bringing before the public 
dormant and rising talent. In the same way that chil- 
dren were stimulated by prizes at school — children of 
larger growth were stimOlated by lionourable distinction 
with regard to their productions and inventions ; and merit 
was entitled to distinction as much as bad actions and bad 
work were deserving of censure. He thought it very 
possible that the method of giving prizes miglit be im- 
proved. It might not be right to give a medal to 
be used as a sort of advertisement. Rewards might 
be given in some other form ; but that was a ques- 
tion to be considered apart from that which was now 
under discussion. The next question would be, whom 
they were to have forjudges ; he thought gentlemen who 
were themselves exhibitors ought not to be judges of the 
productions of other exliibitors. He did not say that an 
honest man would not lay aside all considerations of 
friendship; but still, an exhibitor, knowing that others in 
the same class had personal friends amongst the jurors, 
might have some fear that a strictly impartial judgment 
might not be passed. He would have persons for judges 
who were not themselves exhibitors. Then came the 
question upon what principle were they to judge. Was 
it for novelty, or style, or cheapness? The merit did 
not consist in the mere invention alone, but in producing 
the greatest amount of usefulness to the public at the least 
possible cost. He thought they were indebted to Mr. 
Sidney for bringing so important a question under their 
consideration. He was of opinion that they should main- 
tain an order of merit or prizes, but that these should be 
given in less numbers, so as to make them more valuable 
to their possessors. 

Mr. BiQELOw (of Boston, TJ.S.) said he had been much 
connected with the Meclianics' Associations of Massachu- 
setts, and had Iiad the opportimity of witnessing the effects 
of the prize system, more particularly in New England, 
which was looked upon as the hot-bed of inventions and 
Yankee notions ; and he would say that, in his opinion, 
the system of prizes had advanced the arts and sciences, 
and had promoted the improvement of macliinery, parti- 
cularly in the working of metals, very much indeed. The 
Mechanics' Association of Massachusetts, which was one of 
the oldest in the United States, was in the habit of hold- 
ing exhibitions every three years, and these exhibitions 
were very noted, and brought together inventors from all 
parts of the United States ; far more so than the more 
local exhibition which had been referred to — the Franklin 
Institute, in Philadelphia. There were three classes of 
piizes usually awarded. A gold medal was given for in- 
ventions of great merit and utility, but it was never 
awarded a second time to the same person, unless it 
was for some improvement upon his own invention. 
If he only kept up tlie standanl of his workmanship, the 
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gold medal was not agaia awarded to him. He was 
Borrj' to say that, at the approaching Exhibition, America 
■would bo very inefficiently represented, owing, in a great 
measure, to the present unfortunate political position of that 
■country, and the few American exhibitora who had come 
over would appear under very unfavourable circumstances. 
They were limited as to space, and would not be able to 
■show their goods in a proper manner, but those who had 
brought their inventions hoped to receive a prize if their 
productions were such as to merit it. For his own part he 
could say he had brought over what he considered an 
invention of great utility, which had never been exhibited 
before, and he believed it would attract considerable 
attention, and he hoped to gain a prize. If no prizes had 
been given he should not have spent his time and money 
in bringing his invention to this country and keeping the 
only specimen of the machinery he had idle for six 
months. He was satisfied the pme system was the true 
way of promoting improvements. It had been found to 
answer well in America. They had produced some good 
things there, many of which had been adopted in this 
country. 

Mr. Callow did not rise for the purpose of criticising 
the merits of Mr. Sidney's paper, but merely to remark 
upon the fact that no gentleman, as he was aware, who 
had received a medal, had spoken of the effect it had upon 
himself. He thought that fact tended to favour the view 
taken by Mr. Sidney. 

Mr. Salomons had the satisfaction of stating that he 
had received a medal. 

Mr. Bishop thought considerable service would be 
rendered by any gentleman who would furnish a paper on 
the means "of selecting the best jurors. It appeared to 
him that all that had been said led to this end. He 
gathered from the paper that Mr. Sidney was not so 
much opposed to medals themselves as to the mode 
in which tliey were distributed. In the Exhibition 
of 1851, a great many things came under his notice 
with respect to which he thought no prizes ought to have 
been awarded. In one department a watch was exhibited, 
and the prize was awarded for a novelty in the key, the 
hollow being placed in the watch instead of in the key. 
This had been used by Brfiguet many years before. 
Mr. Bramah exhibited a look, for which a prize 
was awarded on the giound that it defied picking; 
but he (Mr. Bishop) had picked' that lock thirty years 
ago. Another thing which came under his notice was a 
specimen of printing in two colours, by one impression, to 
prevent forgeiy. Tliat was a matter which he very easily 
imitated, and he sent a specimen to the jurors who awarded 
a prize for the invention. It was a process which was 
known to Albert Durer, and was one of the most simple 
applications of the typographical art. Again, distinction 
was given to Mr. Dent's clock, upon what he considered 
a very questionable adjustment of the fly-wheel ; and in 
the department of presei'ved provisions a prize was 
awarded for a process which had been rejected by the Ad- 
miralty before the prize was given. Having paid a great 
deal of attention to the progress of mechanical improve- 
ments, he would express his opinion that prizes were a 
great inducement to persons to bring forward their ideas. 
At the last Paris Exhibition a premium was offered for an 
improved ships' log, when a young man, a watchmaker, 
with whom lie was acquainted, was induced by the 
premium offered to send one, the result of his own 
ingenuity, being a competitor amongst sixty others. He 
agreed that tlie system of the distribution of medals 
hitherto adopted had been a great failure, but at the same 
time he believed they formed a great inducement to per- 
sons to try their skill. 
. Mr. Philip Palmeb begged to ask whether the jurors 
at the forthcoming exhibition intended to call in the 
assistance of associate jurore, as was the case at the former 
exhibition ? 

Mr. Bishop suggested that great assistance would be 
given to the jurors by the articles exhibited— especially 



any great novelty— being accompanied with a full written 
or printed description. It would also facilitate their in- 
spection by the public. In the Paris exhibition he affixed 
to his articles descriptions in three different languages, 
and it was his intention to follow the same plan on the 
present occasion. 

Mr. SiDKEV said he had supported the theory of hia 
paper by facts ; his opponents had' only given their in- 
dividual opinions. They approved of the system of 
awarding prizes to competing manufacturer, as a means of 
rewarding " dormant talent," but they had not cited any 
instance of dormant talent having been thus discovered and 
rewarded. They said, and he agreed with them, that 
"merit ought to be rewarded wherever found ;" but they 
neither explained how it was to be found, nor how it was to 
be rewarded, by such prizes as were generally distributed. 
These gentlemen confounded the advantage of an exhibit 
tion or fair — at which manufacturers, however, obscure, 
might make public their inventions or improvements, and 
find customers, who were the best possible prizes — with tbo 
fallacious results of the verdicts of juries or judges. Exhi- 
bitions did offer means of comparison, did encourage com- 
petition in quality and price, did enable obscure, inven- 
tive, and manufacturing talent to find observers and cus- 
tomers. But as to the assumed advantages of the priza 
system, they, if anywhere, should have been made mani- 
fest at the Oreat International Exhibition of 1851. He 
challenged the supporters of prize awards to competing 
manufacturers to show one instance, amidst the 170 Coun- 
cil Medals, of obscure merit thus distinguished. He (Mr. 
Sidney) did not ask whether it was pleasant to such per- 
sons as Messrs, Penn, Messrs. Maudslay and Field, Messrs. 
Whitworth, or Mr. Nasmyth, to be distinguished by Coun- 
cil Medals, although he believed he might safely say that 
every eminent English manufacturer looked on the offer of 
prizes with contempt, but he asked what the public gained 
by a nominal competition, which was really a lottery con- 
fined to a few established reputations, except in one or 
two instances, where the award was the result of a com- 
promise or a job. Sir Joseph Paxton's fame was made by 
the building, and not enhanced by the medal which was 
also bestowed for " flowers embroidered on muslin." The 
best speech of the opposition was tiiat of Mr. Corbet, who 
not having heard his paper, was very happy in combating 
arguments which he (Mr. Sidney) had not urged. He 
(Mr. Sidney) utterly denied having made, or intended to 
make, any attack on the Eoyal Agricultural Society — ^a 
society which had rendered the greatest possible service to 
the country by its prizes for live stock, and its exhibi- 
tions, at which breeders and manufacturers were brought 
in contact with their customers. Unquestionably prizes 
had had a large share in improving our racehorses, our 
cattle, and our sheep, but in these cases there was an easy 
trial, an admitted standard of perfection, and a large 
class of judges trained to the task. But he had drawn 
several illustrations of the failure of the prize system from 
the records of the Royal Agricultural Society, because 
they were accessible and complete for a period of twenty- 
two yeara, and in those records he found a conBrination of 
all the opinions laid down in his paper. A very large 
proportion of the sums awarded had fallen regularly year 
after year to great manufacturers of established reputa- 
tion. For instance, two manufacturers had, in fifteen 
years, divided £560 out of about £650 awarded to drills, and 
yet all the principal manufacturers were agreed that drills 
could only be tested by a comparison between the work 
and the result many months later. He had seen forty 
drills in nominal competition. The confused judges took 
refuge in the safe course of rewarding those who had 
always been rewarded, and whose reputation needed no 
stamp. It could not be denied that corn-reaping and 
grass-mowing machines had been invented without re- 
wards from the Royal Agricultural Society, and tlmt 
machines of both classes had received iirat prizes, although 
quite unfit for the average work of the farmer. Steam 
cultivation was an established fact before the Royal Agri- 
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cultural Society evei- offered a prize for it ; but, "as he 
liad eliown in his paper, the system of the Society had 
given premiums to toys — to colourable improvements — 
and to mechanical triclcs, such as the Eagle mowing ma- 
chine, which won the first prize at Salisbury. He could con- 
ceive rare instances in whicli prizes might promote the deve- 
lopment of mechanical inventions, but in most instances 
money would be more wisely expended in promoting 
public trials, such as those of steam cultivators, without 
requiring a verdict from judge or juiy. But, as a general 
nile, prizes for competing manufacturers, and especially for 
what might be called standard manufactures, led either to 
stereotyped awards, the undue prominence of a few great 
firms, or to sham improvements and novelties of no value, 
except to win the approval of amateur judges. Prizes for 
the invention of something much needed could do no 
harm. Prizes bestowed by societies on eminent merit did 
honour to tliose societies, but an invitation to manufacturers 
to compote with eaoli other in the production of articles 
which were to be sold at a profit, was an invitation to 
rely on an advertisement, and not on honest work, to make 
something better tlian they ever intended to make again. 
The CnAiBMAS said even if Mr. Sidney happened to be 
in the plight of a disappointed exhibitor, which he did 
not think was the case, he was quite sure lie would not be 
disappointed in the thanks the meeting would give )iim 
for having brought this subject before their attention. A 
number of observations had been made, upon wliich, if 
time permittel, he should have offered some comments. 
With regard to the working of juries and the system of 
prizes, he had reported to the Board of Trade upon the 
Paris Exhibition of 1855, and any one who was anxious 
to see how the system worked in Paris would, he be- 
lieved, find in that report a tolerably impartial opinion 
upon the subject. One gentleman liad remarked upon 
the number of priz&awardedat the French exhibitions. He 
had no doubt the statistics given that evening were pretty 
correct, but this remarkable fact appeared in the exhibition 
of 1855, that with 22,000 exhibitors, 14,600 rewards of 
one kind or another were assigned, so that tliere was an 
exhibitor and a half for every reward. The tendency of 
the system in France, as he had no doubt it would be in 
this country, was to " make things pleasant." Tliat was 
so_ far wholesome, because he looked to it as an exter- 
mination of tlio system which now intervened between the 
consumer and the producer, and which he thought was mis- 
chievous. A gentleman had spoken of the difficulty of get- 
ting jurors. That difficulty could scai'cely be exaggerated, 
andif they applied the principle to themselves, he might ask 
them how, in the management of tlieir business, they would 
select pei'sons to judge whether they were doing a thing 
right or wrong. Tliere could, however, be no doubt tliat 
prizes induced people to come forward as exhibitors. It 
was to be remarked tliat in Fiance, wliere more prizes 
were given away than in any other counti-y, the Exhibi- 
tion of 1855 was presided over by Prince Napoleon, who 
had given a most emphatic opinion against the awarding 
of prizes ; and if they took the trouble to read the report 
which his Imperial Highness had made upon that Exlii- 
bition, they would find that he had gone most philoso- 
phically into the whole subject of prizes, and had tho- 
roughly exhausted it. He would only mention the heads 
of \yhat ha considered the Prince had proved most con- 
clusively — the fallacy of prizes; tliat public consumption 
was the best reward ; tliat juries were beyond public 
opinion, and that public opinion would best decide for 
itself; that the organisation of juries was vicious; 
and that their decisions were illusory, without har- 
mony or consistency. He (Mr. Cole) when British 
Commissioner in 1855, was restricted from doing 
more than making his own observations upon Uie action 
of juries in France. Tlie great object of exhibitora was to 
prevent anything of their own being overlooked, and, witli- 
out any corrupt intention, an exhibitor or a friend of his 
would, perhaps, say to a juror, " Don't ovorlook that 
article ;" and it need hardly be said how much Influence 



such a remark might have. There was an almost morbid 
desire on the part of the French juries to give medals 
to the English exhibitors. Tile French were so eager to 
reward anj-thing of a distinguished character, that they 
conferred upon Professor Faraday, who was not himself an 
exhibitor, the high distinction of a Commander of the 
Legion of Honour, because a brother of the Professor was 
an exhibitor of a very ingenious lamp, which gave a. 
thread of connection with Professor Farada)'. It hap- 
pened that there were a number of things exhibited 
at Paris which had nobody to back them up, and 
these were overlooked. He supposed they would 
all agree that there had been no more important 
invention in the present age than the uniform penny 
postage. At that exhibition postage stamps were 
exhibited, but Eowland Hill was not there, and they were 
passed by almost unnoticed. He believed they would 
also agree that there was no greater evidence of commer- 
cial activity than was displayed in the organisation and 
conduct of such a newspaper as the IHmea, and yet the 
exhibition of a copy of the limes in its first year of pub- 
lication, together with one of the date of the Exhibition, 
was a matter which attracted very little attantion. One 
gentleman had asked the question whether it was probable, 
that at the approaching Exhibition, associate jurors would 
be called in ? He had no authority to state anything upon 
the subject of juries ; but he liad no doubt Dr. Playfivir, who 
" made things plea&mt" on the last occasion, would do 
the best he could on tlie present one. He would conclude 
by expressing a hope that, as in Paris tliere was a reward 
to every exhibitor and a half, on the present occasion they 
might be able to carry it out to such an extent as to give 
a medal to every exhibitor. He had now to propose a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Sidney for the gallant attack upon 
the system of prizes, which he had no doubt would 
fructify, and the next time they met to discuss this sub- 
ject he had no doubt they would be more disposed to 
agree with him on it. 

The vote of thanks havfag been passed, 

Mr. SiDKEY acknowledged the compliment, and re- 
marked that he had the satisfaction of knowing that the 
most successful manufacturers of the day were opposed to 
the system of prizes. 

The Secretary announced that on Wednesday 
evening next, the 30th inst, a paper by Mr. 
Thomas Winkworth, " On the Silk Department 
of the Italian Exhibition held in Florence in 
1861," would be read. 



MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

MoH R. Geograpbical, 8J. 

Britiab Architects, 8. 
Actuaries, 7. 

Medicid, 8}. Dr. Cockle, " Practical Obscrrations on 
Diseases of the Right Orifices of the Heart." 
TuES. ...Civil Engineers, 8. 1. Mr. James Oldham, M. Inst. C.E., 
*' On Reclaiming Lands from Seas and Estuaries." 2. Mr. 
J. H. MuUer, '* On the Keclamation of Land from Seaa 
and Estuaries." 3. Mr. John Paton, M. Inst. C.E., " On 
the Sea-dyltes of Slesvig and Holstein, and Reclamation 
of Land from the Sea." 
Royal Inst., 4. Mr. C. T. Newton, " On Ancient Art." 
Zoological, 1. Annual Meeting. 
Wed. .. Society of Arts, 8. Mr. Thomas Winkworth, " On the Silk 
Department of the Italian Exiiibitlon, held at Florence in 
1861." 
London Inst., 12 Annual Meeting 
THUES...Hojal, 8S. 

Linnsan, 8. 1. Mr. H. T. Stainton, " On the Abnormal 

Habits of some Females of the genus Otgyia,** 
Chemical, 8. 
Royal Society Club, 6. 
Artists and Amateurs, 8. 
Royal Inst., 2. Annual Meeting. 
F*i Royal Inst., 8. Mr. R. Monckton Milnes, " On the Inter- 
national Exhibition." 
Archaxilogical Inst., 4. 
R. Horticultural, 2. 

Sat Asiatic, 3. 

Royal Inst., 3. Prof. Anderson, M.D., " On Agricultural 
Chemistry." 
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rARLlAMENTARY REPOKTS. 



SESSIONAL PRINTED PAPERS. 
Par 

MuQib. 

Delivered on Aj)ril 2nrf, 1862. 
126. Army (Soldiers' Institutes, Libraries, &c.) — Returns. 

136. Bankruptcy Court {London) — Return. 
65. liili— Sir Jolin Soaue's Museum. 

Registration and Transfer of Land (South Australia and New Zea- 
land) — Papers. 
British Columbia — Further Papers. 

Delivered on 3rd April, 1862. 
102. Southw.irk New street— Return. 

142. Red Seaand India Telegraph Company — Copy of Correspondence. 
43 (2). Trade and Navigation Accounts (28th February (1862). 
61. Local Acts — (55. Nanttle Railway ; 56. Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Railway; Greenock and Weymiss Bay Railway; 68. Car- 
narvonshire Railway)— Admiralty Repoi-te. 
€6. Bills — Highways (as amended by the Select Committee). 
6Y. „ — Charitable Uses Act (1861) Amendment. 

Delivered on 4th Aprils 1862. 
139. Australian Exploring Expedition (Burke and Wills)— Return. 
30. Railway and Canal Bills (151. Sidraouth Railway and Harbour) 

—Board of Trade Report. 
92. Harbour, Ac, Bills (8. Wexford Harbour CommiBsioncrs) — 

Board of Trade Report. 
6Y. Bills— Police and Improvement (Scotland). 
C8. " —Industrial and Provident Societies. 

69, „ — Law of Property Amendment (amended). 

Delivered on 1th Aprils 1862. 
112 (3). Civil Services— Estimates (Class 3). 
133. Landguard Point — Return. 
144. Salmon— Return. 

Session 1961. 
324 (A x). Poor Rates and Pauperism— Return (A). 

Delivered oiistli April, 1862. 
141. Curragh of Kildare- Returns. 
150. Malt— Return. 

43. Bills— Inns of Court GoTernment. 

€4. „ — Land Debentures (Ireland). 

72. „ — Stipendiary Magistrates. 

74. „ — Bills of Exchange (Ireland) Act (1861) Amendment. 
Affairs of Italy— Papers. 

Delivered Ott 9th AprU^ 1862. 
135. Savings Banks (Number of Depositors, <fec.) — Accounts, 
136 (I). Savings Banks (Sums Paid or Withdrawn, ^c.)— Return. 

137. Maynooth College — Retora. 

147. Army, Navy, and Ordnance Services (Excess) — Return. 

148. Advances and Repayments — Account. 

149. Navy (Training Boys) — Return. 

30. Railway aod Canal Bills (152. Stockton and Darlington H^Iway 
(Towlaw fmd Crook), Supplemental Report; Stockton and 
Darlington, South Durham, and Lancashire Union, &c. 
Railway— Board of Trade Reports. 

70. Bills— Judgments Law Amendment (Ireland). 

VI. — ■ 

75. 
77. 

78. 



—Debentures on Land (Ireland). 
— Charitable Uses Act (1861) Amendment (amended). 
— Australian Colonies Government Act Amendment. 
— Protection of Inventions and Designs, 1862. 



Delii-ered on lOth Aprily 1862. 
132. Courts of Probate (London and Dublin) — Account. 
145. National Debt — Account. 

157. Army— Paper. 

158. Naval Receipt and Expenditure — Return. 

73. Bills — Public Houses (Scotland) Acts Ajnendment (amended). 

76. „ — Lunacy Regulation. 

79. „ —Exchequer Bonds (£1,000,000). 

Delivered on llth April, 1862. 
112 (7). Civil Services— Estimates (Class 7). 
156. Brewers, Ac. — Accounts. 
156. Excise Office, &c. — Returns. 
81. Bill— Salmon Fisheries (Scotland). 



PATENT LAW AMENDMENT ACT. 



XPPLICATIOHB FOR PATEKT3 AND PROTBCTION AJXOWSO. 

IFrom Gamu, AprU 18M, 1862.] 

Dated 1th December^ 1861. 
3063. G. Clark, 30, Craven-street, Strand— Imp. in the use, appli- 
cation, and manufacture of iron or steel as armour for ships 
or batteries. 

Dated 11th December^ 1862. 
3163. J. Dale, Manchester— Imp. in the manuf^ture of^lue or size. 

DtittAlat January^ 1862. 
17. J. J. Gntknecht, Neuhof, near flzers, CNrftzeriuid — Imp. in 
meters for measurijig gas, water, and other ft^s. 



Dated I6<ft January^ 1862. 
118. J. A. Knight, 4, Symond's-inn, Chancery-lane — Imp. in ma- 
chinery for dressing mill-stones by means of a diamond 
cutter. (A com.) 

Dated 29th January, 1862. 
238. B. Foster and J. Moore, Denholme, Yorkshire — Imp. in ma- 
chinery or apparatus for spinning and doubling wool and 
other fibrous materials. 

Dated 2Gth February, 1862. 
521. J. Dothee, Paris— Imp. in the colouringor dyeing of borse-halr 

tresses, hats, or ornaments. 

Dated tth March, 1862. 
605. G. Lawrence, Newton-terrace, Westboume-groTC— Imp. in flio 
manufactiu-e of flesh gloves and flesh straps. 

Dated Idth March, 1862. 
639. C. Massi, 13, Greville-street, Holbom — Imp. in means and ap- 
pfu-atus for retarding and stopping carriages used on railways 
or common roads. 

Dated llth March, 1862. 
666. J. Fav/cett, New Swindon— Certain imp. in the manufacture of 

cranks and crank axles for locomotive and other engines. 
673. P. Gondolo, 29, Boulevart St. Martin, Paris— A new or im 

proved baking oven. 

Dated I3(h March, 1862. 
681. F. H. Fontaine, 15, Passage des Pctites Ecuries, Paris— A pro- 
cess for reproducing photographies, drawings, paintings, and. 
engravings engraved on metal. 

Dated llth March, 1862. 
742. W. Gossage, Widnci, Lancashire— Imp. in the mAaufiictitre of 

soda and potash. 

Dated I8th March, 1862. 
754. A. A. Beaumont and J. A. Escalier, 4, South-street, Hnsbnry 
— A new kind of flying top. 

Dated 20th March, 1862. 
780. W. Clark, 53, Chancery-lime — Imp. in the numuCacture of soap, 
(A com. ) 

Dated 2ith March, 1862. 

814. J, Topham, Nottingham — Imp. in apparatus used for cleansing 
out the scum and removing the sediment from the water m 
steam boilers, and preventmg incrustation therein. 

817. J. Stewart, Glasgow — Imp. in the manufacture of cardfl fi)r 
Jacguard wcavmg. (Acorn.) 

Da(ed2lth MarcJty 1862. 

841. W. L. Winans, Brighton — A new or improved mode of mount- 
ing, and apparatus for manoeuvring ordnance in land fortl* 
fications. 

851. E. H. C. Monckton, 5, Thurloe-place, South Kensington — Imp. 
in the manufacture of effervescing liquids. 

853. R. A. Brooman, 166, Fleet-street — Imp. in machinery for pre- 
paring, combing, and dressing vegetable fibres. (A com.) 

855. J. Easterbrook and J. H. Allcard, Sheffield — Imp. in vices. 

857. S, A. Emery, Arundel- street, Coventry-street, Westminster— 
Imp. in the manufacture of soap. 

859. W. F. Smith and A. Coventry, Salford — Imp. in and applicable 
to lathes and machines for turning and for cutting screws. 

Dated 2Sth March, 1862. 
861. G. Allcroft, 2, Church-row, Camberwel!—Imp. in pressure and 
vacuum gauges. 

863. W. A. Ashe, Boltcm place — An improved mode of, and appa- 

ratus for driving the propelling shafts of ships or vessels. (A 
com.) 

864. W. B. Nation, Battersea — Imp. in manufacturing boxes or cases, 

and in the machinery or apparatus employed therein. 

865. R. A. Owen, Manchester — Imp. in feathering and varying the 

pitch of screw propellers for steam ships 

866. E. T. Noualhier, Paris— An improved ventilator. 

867. A. Lucetti, Glasgow — Imp. in apparatus for expressing tlie 

juice from pulpy fruit, 
869. E. Smith, Hambui^ — Imp. in wet gas met^s. 

Dated 29th March, 1862. 
871. R. Kay, Lancaster— Certain imp. in printing cali«>cs and (rtber 

surfaces, and in apparatus connected therewith. 
873. Y. Parfrey, Upper Bclgrave-place, Pimlico — Imp. in breech- 

loading fire-arms. 

875. I. Morris, Essington, near Wolverhampton— A new or improred 

machine for breaking up or cultivating land. 

876. C. H. Townsend, J. Young, and J. llankins, Bristol — An- im- 

proved method of removing and preventing inerustation in 
steam boilers. 

879. T. Cole, Coventry — Imp. in the manufacture of figured ribbons 
and other textile fabrics. 

881. B. Smith, Melksham, Wiltshire — Imp. ia toUtr blind ap- 
paratus. 

633. E. B. Hart, New York— Improved machinery t<a cutting cork, 
so as to render the same suitable fc^ stuffing purposes. (A 
com.) 

885. W. E. Newton, 66, Chancery-lane — An improved mode (^ap- 
plying acoustic j^paratus in churches and other builduo^ 
and apartments. (A com.) 

Dated 3\st MttrcH^ 1862. 

8W. B. Yoang, Glasgow— Imp. in apparatus for cleaning, separating* 
washing, and drying grain. 
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890. N. FrankeBtein, 12, Clarendon-villas, Mildmay-park— Imp. in 

macbinerj Cor cutting pointed, conical, and cylindrical corks. 
(Acorn.) 

891, "W. Tyler, Birmingham — A new or improved mixture or com- 

position for feeding dogs and other animals, and poultry. 

895, W. U. Lord, Plymouth, and F. H. Gilbart, Brixton— Imp. in 
loading fire arms. 

897. B.C. Bansome, Ipswich — Imp. in thrashing and other ma- 
chinery where corn or grain is required to l)e raised from one 
level to another. 

903. H. Pooley, jun., Liverpool — Imp. in the construction of weigh- 
ing machines and weigh bridges. 

Dated Ut Aprils 1862. 
305, J. T. G. Stone, 74, St. John's-road, Hoxton— An improved 

bustle and petticoat. 
906. P. K. Couchoud, 71, Bue de Bambuteau, Paris— A new or im- 
proved loom for manufacturing chenille and other lace -work. 
997. C. P. Gontard, Besangon, France — An improved stopping piece 

for watches and other time keepers, intended to limit the 

winding up of the moving spring. 
913. H. Smith, Stockton-on-Tees— Imp. in apparatus used when 

casting iron or other metal. 
915. H. W. Caslon and G. Fagg, Chiswell-street — Imp. in casting 

printing types, and in apparatus for rubbing the same. 
917. E. Hartley, G. Little, and J. HinchcliflFe, Oldham— Imp. in 

rolling or straightening metal spindles, shafts, or rods of a 

cylindrical or tapered form. 
919, H. J. Madge, Swansea — Imp. in coating iron sheets or plates, to 

be used as a substitute for tin or terne plates. 

Dated 2nd Aprils 1862. 

926. S, Warren, Ledbury— Imp. in machinery for transmitting 

motion obtained by animal power to agricultural and other 
machines. 

927. W. Malam, Skinner-street— An imp. in the manufacture of 

gas, and improved apparatus to be employed in such manu- 
facture. 

929. G, Collier and J. Collier, Hali&x— Tmp. in looms for weaving 
carpets and other pile fabrics. 

931. S. Hunter, Newcastle-upon-Tyne — Imp. in anchors. 

933. J. T. Loft, Berwick- street, PimUco — Improved machinery for 
printing in colours. 

Dated Ath AprU, 1862. 
962. J. C. Kay and "W. Hartley, Bury, Lancashire— Certain imp. In 

steam engines. 

958. H. Fletcher, 6, Cornwall- crescent, Cunden-road — Imp, in 
valves for hydraulic presses, and in apparatus connected 
therewith, for making or pressing blocks or bricks of coal, or 
other material. 

960. A. Woodhouse and T. Hunter, jun., Hindpool, Lancashire- 
Imp, in the arrangements of kilns and flues for burning 
bricks, tiles, quarries, and other like articles, and in utilising 
the waste heat of the said kilns, and in stoves for drying bricks, 
tiles, quarries, and other like articles. 

061. R. A. Brooman, 166, Fleet-street — An improved case for hold- 
ing balls and reels of cotton, silk^ and other threads. (A 
com.) 

968. W. E. Newton, 66, Chancery-lane— An imp. in projectiles for 
ordnance. (A com.) 

Dated Sth AprU, 1862. 

970. J. D. Humphreys, 11, Aldhous-terrace, Bamsbnry- Imp. in 
furnaces, and machinery employed in the manufacture of com- 
pressed fuel and other matters. 

972. W. Begg, Preston— Imp. in consuming smoke, and in furnace 
bars and bridges for effecting the same. 

974. J, Colling, Seaham, Dm-ham — Imp. in apparatus for reefing 
ships' sails. 

978. T. Critchlow, Bolton-Ie-Moors, Lancashire— Imp. in planing 
machines. 

Dated nth April, 1862. 

980. C. S.Duncan, Monmouth-road-north, Bajrewater—Animproved' 
method of and apparatus for ventilating, cooling, or suppress- 
ing fire in public and private buildings or rooms. 

982. W. Simons, Benfrew, N.B. — Imp. in constructing ships or 
vessels. 

984, E. Welch, Stratford-on- Avon— Imp. in register stoves and fire 
grates, and in ovens and kitchen ranges. 

Dated Bth Aprils 1862. 

900. W. Steven, Glasgow— Imp. in apparatus for moulding or 
shaping clay for bricks and other like articles. 

992. W. Beardmore, Glasgow — Imp. in steam rams tot naval pur- 
poses. 

994. J. Whitehouse, Birmingham — Imp. in the manufacture of 
metallic door and other knobs, and the ornaments of the 
pillars of metallic bedsteads, and other articles of like manu- 
focture, and in attaching metallic mounts to china or earthen- 
ware knobs and ornaments, and roses for knobs. 

996. 0. P. Carter, Ashford, Kent— An instrument for inserting pho- 
tographic or other pictures into, or removing them from, be- 
between the mounts of photographic albums, or other flat 
spaces into which the fingers cannot be inserted. 

998, E. H. C. Monckton, 5, Thurloe-place, South Kensington— Imp. 

in timekeepers. 
1000. B. Sharpe, Hanwell-park — Imp. in harrows and rakes. 
1002. E, B. Sampson, Stroud — Imp. in apparatus lor supplying oil or 
other liquid to wool, as the same is fed into carding engines. 



1008. 



1012. 



1004. J. Wright, 42, Bridge -street, BlackA'lars — Imp. in joining to* 
gether armour, and other thick metal plates, beams, and 
girders. 

Dated 9th April, 1862. 

1006, S. Rodgett, Blackburn^Certain improvements in power looms 
for weaving. 
S. Farron, Ashton-under-Lyne— Imp. in machinery or appa- 
ratus for regulating the supply of steam from the boiler to the 
cylinder or pipes of steam engines, which improvements ar« 
also applicable to gases or fluids. 
W. Davies, Llanelly, Carmarthenshire — Imp. in puddling, bal- 
ling, and re-heating furnaces. 

1014. J. Langston, Strood — Imp. in the manufacture of Portland 
cement. 

1016. J. Knowelden, South wark — Imp. in steam, water, and other fl^id 
engines. 

1018. W. Mays, Shadwell — Imp. in machinery for grinding Com, 
grain, and other substances. 

Dated 10th April, 1862. 

1022. W. Armitage, Manchester — Imp. in looms for weaving. 

1024. J. Houghton, 10, Foster-lane, Cheapside— An improved haver- 
sack. 

1028, G. D. Mertens, 5, Royal- crescent, Mai-gate — Imp. in the pre- 
pai-ation of ^laterials to be employed in the making of beer, 
and in the machinery or apparatus employed therein. (A 
com. ) 

1030. H. Deacon, Appleton, Lancashire— Imp. in the manufacture of 
caustic soda. 

1032. J. Petrie, jun., Rochdale— Imp. in machinery or apparatus for 
blowing and exhausting air. 

1034. C. Bartholomew, Broxholme, and J. Heptinstall, Masbrough — 
Imp. in making circular blooms, such as are used in the 
manufacture of tyres, and for other purposes. 



Inventioh with Complete Specificatiok Filed, 
1066. F. Tolhausen, 17, Rue du Faubourg Montmartre, Paris— A tele- 
graphicdial printing apparatus. (Acom.)—l7th April, 1862. 



, Patents Sealed. 



IFrom Qazettet 

April uth, 
2579. J. Lister and D. Myers. 
2795. J. R. Wigbam. 
2583. W. T. Preston. 
2585. R. Smith <& J. B. Rowcliife. 
2590. R. Aytoun. 

2594. J. Goucher, 

2595. E. Peyton. 
2601. P, Robertson. 
2611. T. Feamley. 

2620, H. Lamplough. 

2621. C. McDougaU. 
2628. F. Fenton. 
2639. H. May. 
2646. H. B. Fox. 
2642. G. Archer. 
2646. C.BrisonandA.Chavanne. 



AprU nth, 1862.] 

2674. E. Alexandre. 
2678. H. Gilson. 
2683. M. A. F. Mennona. 
2685. J. Sidebottom. 
2727. J. L. Norton. 
2733. G. Norman. 
2771. J. Ashley. 
2821. E. Loysel. 
2912. J. H. Johnson. 
2959. J. H. Johnson. 
2965. A. W. Willis. 
3033. W. Duchemin. 

223. G. H. Morgan & E. Morgan. 

226, W. E. Newton. 

231. F. D. De Bouttevllle. 

233. J. McKean and J. Gabljott. 

354. W. Macnab. 



[ZVorn Qazettti April 22nd, 1862.] 





April 22nd. 


2710. 


R. Gibbon. 


2(!56. 


I. L. Pulvermacher. 


2736. 


L. Thomas. 


2667. 


W. B. Lord. 


2749. 


M.Henry. 


2660. 


A. F. Campbell. 


2760. 


T. Lockie. 


2681. 


T.Morris, R. Weare, and 


2762. 


8. W. Worssam. 




E. H. C. Monckton. 


2808. 


J. H. .Tohnson. 


266S. 


W. Dicks. 


2914. 


F. Johnson. 


2666. 


R. A. Bojd. 


3012. 


R. C. Perry. 


2668. 


W. Wharton. 


162. 


W. Tozer and A 


TOTI. 


E. Green and E. Green. 


196. 


J. H. Johnson. 


2fiY6. 


T. Moore. 


381. 


A. B. Bbbutt. 


2694. 


W. Smith. 


690. 


W. Tongue. 


2698. 


W. Eyder and T. Ryder. 


696. 


W. Tongue. 



. Read. 



Fatxhts oh which the Stamp Dctt op £100 has beek Paid. 
IFrom Oatette, April 22»d, 1862.] 



AprU 14(A. 
943. A. McDougaU. 

AprU 15rt. 
949. G. Ashcroft. 
1002. J. Napier. 

AprU \Uh. 
924. W. A. Martin jc J. Purdie. 
972. J. Seaman. 
977. J. Freer. 



1033. T. A. Weston. 
1046. R. Main. 

April Vlth. 
1008. E. Clark. 
1010. T. S. Truss. 
1037. E. Humphrys. 
1060. J. Holroyd. 

April 19*. 
1031. G. Ward. 



Patents on which the Stamp Duty of £60 has been Paid. 

\_From Gazette, April 22nd, 1862.] 

AprU nth. I April imh. 

903. J. Whitworth. 880. H. Mace. 

April 11th, I 

886. R. Bright. ' 



